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International Debts and the League 
AST reports from Paris have definitely linked 


the international debt situation with the 
League of Nations. Briand, who holds the 
dual position of French Minister of Foreign Affairs 
and French representative at Geneva, feels that the 
indirect influence which America is exercising on 
Continental policies, through her post-war creditor 
position, is injuring the prestige and growth of the 
League. Consequently, he has expressed himself as 
favorable to an early debt settlement which will 
again allow France to pursue whatever international 
policies she may desire. He is not so much worried 
about the principle involved in a failure to settle 
the debt question as he is in the limitations which 
such a failure would place on the sovereignty of 
France. 

It is curious thus to see France championing the 
League. France and the United States have re- 
versed their réles of 1919. In 1919, the United 
States, led by Wilson, saw in the League an instru- 
ment for the peaceful readjustment of such unfair 
clauses as had to be incorporated in the Treaty 


of Versailles. Therefore, she was for it, and France, 


fighting for the literal fulfillment of that Treaty, 
against it. Today, France has come to believe that 
the League offers her, not only security, but the 
best guarantee for maintaining the status quo and 
consolidating the gains which she and the Little 
Entente gained from the war. Hence, she is trying 
to strengthen it, while the United States, still 
doubtful as to the wisdom of guaranteeing the map 
of Europe which the Treaty created, remains aloof 
and skeptical. It is this aloofness which irritates 
France. If by funding her debt she can put the United 
States in a less favorable position to throw cold 
water on the League, she will feel that an oppressive 
load has been lifted from her chest. 

Whatever the reasons which dictate this new 
willingness to come to terms, the result should be 
welcomed. Eight other nations of Europe would 
follow quickly in France’s footsteps. The bugaboo 
of the heavy-handed Croesus would be destroyed 
and our relationship with European nations would 
return to a saner footing. The uncertain debtor- 
creditor situation of the past six years has led to 
endless distrust and misunderstanding, and it is 
in our interest as much as in the interest of Europe 
that it should cease. 
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Dangerous Shams 


F all the many farces played out in the name 

of national defense, the sham battle off 
Hawaii was by far the silliest and most costly. 
After sitting in solemn conference for five days, the 
judges concluded that Oahu could be captured by 
an enemy of military and naval resources equal 
to those of the United States. 

Certainly. Likewise, New York can be captured 
and the Panama Canal and the Virginia Capes. 
Success merely depends on the way the problem is 
set. The German general staff captured Paris on 

_ paper in 1914 just that way. But they reckoned with- 
out Gallieni and his motor cars and certain stubborn 
heroes on the Marne. 

The defensive prevails against modern tools of 
destruction only by virtue of the unexpected. Ger- 
man siege guns blew defenses to bits, but instead of 
surrendering the positions, the defenders of Verdun 
fought on amid ruins technically untenable. The cour- 
age and wit to do the unexpected are not called forth 
in play war; they appear only in dire emergency. 
Consequently, the offensive usually wins sham 
battles against fortifications in short order; while in 
actual warfare, fortifications hold out beyond their 
allotted time and often withstand capture to the end 
of hostilities. Who believes that the battle for Hawaii 
would be over already if the actors had been in 
deadly earnest? 

But sham battles nevertheless have their uses 
from the military standpoint. They fix public at- 
tention upon armament and encourage appropria- 
tions. A navy pared to the quick by the Washington 
Conference feels the need of asserting itself. The 
zeal behind the Hawaii manceuvres.and the Pacific 
cruise is understandable though not commendable. 
Japanese newspapers are precisely right in protest- 
ing against such tremendous activities in a part of 
the world where Japan can be rated the sole oppo- 
nent and in an ocean which the world, by treaty, 
undertook to make truly Pacific. In permitting the 
Navy to stage its great show off the Hawaiian Islands, 
and using that show as an excuse for demanding 
enormous new appropriations for the protection of 
the Islands, this Government has offended against 
the spirit of the Washington Conference. 


The Flexible Tariff 


HE flexible provision of the tariff act is under 
severe attack from many quarters. Critics of 

the Administration claim to see in President 
Coolidge’s failure to reduce the tariff on sugar and 
linseed oil, as recommended by the Tariff Commis- 
sion, a deliberate attempt to nullify what was hailed 
as a great innovation in tariff policy. But they seem 
to forget that both sugar and linseed oil are agri- 
cultural products, and that agricultural industries 


present a very different problem from manufactur- 
ing industries. 

The Tariff Commission is theoretically a body of 
nonpolitical experts whose duty it is to study pro- 
duction costs in both the United States and com- 
peting countries and recommend tariff schedules 
which would give adequate protection to American 
products. The question of what constitutes adequate 
protection is, of course, for Congress to decide in 
the first instance. The flexible provision was in- 
serted to allow the President to increase or decrease 
protective duties in the event of material changes in 
production costs for any commodity either here or 
abroad. In the case of sugar, the Tariff‘Commission 
recommended a reduction. Its recommendation was 
based on a comparison of the costs of producing 
sugar in Cuba and the United States. Just how the 
costs for the United States were figured it is hard to 
tell, but judging by the vote in the Commision and 
the fact that a dissenting minority report was sub- 
mitted, there must have been substantial disagree- 
ment. And no wonder, for in the case of sugar, as 
in the case of any agricultural product, there are 
many ways of computing costs. 

Sugar is grown in cane form in Louisiana. It is 
grown in beet form in California, Colorado, Mich- 
igan, and many other States. Production costs vary 
roughly anywhere from two to eight and a half 
cents a pound, depending on the locality, the 
quality of the crop, the cost of labor, and other 
factors. A determination of the average cost for 
the whole country would show a figure of perhaps 
three and one half or four cents. If the Commission 
based its recommendation on such a figure, and it 
appears to have done so, all the farmers whose costs 
were above that figure would have to go out of 
business. In fact, should this recommendation be 
followed by the President, probably thirty-five per 
cent would be bankrupted or would lose on this 
year’s crop. What, then, becomes of the theory of 
protection? Should protection be extended to only 
sixty-five per cent of the farmers? Should it be ex- 
tended to fifty, sixty, eighty, or one hundred per cent? 
Should it exclude all the producers except those in 
California or Colorado? These are questions of policy, 
pure and simple. Congress, and not the President, 
should determine them. 

There are still other factors in this situation. When 
determining costs of manufacturing beet sugar, the 
Commission is alleged to have studied the cost at 
the mills. What the mills paid the farmer for the 
beets probably was assumed to have been a just 
price, yet the great majority of farmers in the last 
three years lost money on their sales. Had a just 
price to the farmer been considered, the cost at 
the mill would have increased considerably. And the 
farmer presumably was the individual in whom the 
Government was most interested. 

As long as production costs vary greatly with 
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individual producers, as in agriculture, just so long 
will the question of tariff have to be determined, 
not as a matter of scientific fact, but of policy. In 
the manufacturing industries, costs can probably 
be determined with a variation of not more than 
ten or fifteen per cent. In these industries, there- 
fore, the President can avail himself of the provi- 
sions of the flexible tariff without altering the 
policy which Congress has fixed. But sugar and 
linseed oil form a different problem, and the Presi- 
dent is wise in deferring a decision until the facts 
can be submitted to Congress. Meanwhile, it is 
well to note that the present price of sugar is so 
low that no consumer has any just complaint. 


Another Blind Spot 


T the international arms conference at Geneva, 
the United States received a scolding from 
the representative of San Salvador. The gentle- 
man’s name is not important; except in the State 
Department and a few business houses dealing 
with Salvadorean merchants and banks, no one in 
America knows the name of any Salvadorean states- 
man, from president down. 

Concerning all that happens on this hemisphere 
south of Mexico, the mass mind of North America 
is a blank. What bright schoolboy can name the 
presidents of six Latin-American nations? A South 
American ruler has to be very bad, as Castro was, 
in order to attract any sort of attention north of 
the Rio Grande. The President of Chile recently 
was turned out of office, banished, and then recalled 
by his repentant subjects; yet few newspaper 
readers remember even his name, to say nothing 
of the issues involved in that dramatic episode. 
In spite of a recent Brazilian reyolution and the 
amazing strides of Argentina, the American people 
as a whole remain blind and deaf to the shifting 
events in those vast countries. 

Why? Probably because our contacts with Latin 
America are almost entirely trade contacts. We 
buy their securities and products, eat Argentine 
mutton and drink Brazilian coffee and ride over 
Venezuelan asphalt, but we do not exchange 
thoughts and ideas along with the dollars and pesos 
shifted back and forth on the ledgers of international 
trade. Yet, for more than a hundred years, the only 
continuing foreign policy of the United States has 
been that of the Monroe Doctrine, and on one 
occasion this country came dangerously close to 


war on that score. In that case, no doubt editorial 


comment would have swung round the names of 
Bolivar and San Martin as the only historic Latin- 
American figures who have broken through the 
crust of North American ignorance. 

Spanish is now widely taught in the United 
States, but there are practically no chairs in Latin- 
American history and literature in our colleges, 





and the only instruction which American school 
children receive in regard to Central and South 
America comes under the head of geography. 
Young North America knows South America as an 
odd-shaped continent, like a pear cut in two, which 
contains the largest river system in the world. 
North America needs to comprehend South 
America more fully than it does. For better or 
worse, the continents are tied together politically. 
Trade and finance may be left to specialists, but in 
a democracy, political responsibility comes down 
to the masses. A people that stands ready to defend 
the Monroe Doctrine with force of arms ought to 
know more than it does of the governments and 
peoples to the south. School curricula, we are told, 
are already overloaded; yet surely room can be 
found in them for instruction which will fit American 
readers to follow South American news intelligently. 


Beaux Gestes 


‘ke young lady in Paris who thrust a knife into 
her dancing partner because he persisted in 
dancing on her feet instead of on the floor should 
find all the women’s clubs of the world rallying 
to her support. She bids fair to become an allegorical 
figure, representing What Women Suffer at the 
Hands or Feet of Men. Mile. Marie Lenay’s reaction 
may have been extreme and brusque, but the 
female heart and mind will inwardly approve her 
sudden gesture while officially regretting its results. 

Similarly, a great wave of male sympathy will 
go out to that unhappy man who slew his female 
aunt after she had psychoanalyzed him and pub- 
lished the results of her researches. We would not 
defend slaughter. In both instances, the penalty 
was greater than the offense. These things are rela- 
tive, and the punishment, whether by private 
vengeance or due process of law, should fit the 
crime. Yet, say what you will, in each case the 
provocation was so dreadful as almost to warrant a 
verdict of justifiable homicide. 


The Hardships of the Immigrant 


FROM the numerous “‘hard-luck” stories con- 

cerning the unhappy separations of immigrant 
families which appear in the daily press, one would 
be led to believe that our present immigration law 
is severe in purpose’ and harsh in execution. Such is 
very far from the case. Occasionally, unfortunate 
cases are recorded arising from the fact that the 
place of birth determines the nationality under the 
law, but they are rare exceptions. Whether or not 
these stories originated as propaganda by certain 
racial groups in this country who are striving for a 
modification of the law, they present a false pic- 
ture both of its workings and its shortcomings. 
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Entirely aside from the quota provisions, the new 
Immigration Act’of 1924 contains several excellent 
provisions for reducing the hardships of immigrants 
coming to the United States. Before starting, each 
alien must obtain from a United States Consul an 
“immigration visa” which can be secured only after 
the alien has answered a number of questions de- 
signed to establish his eligibility under our general 
immigration laws. By reason of this plan, the de- 
portation of excess quotas has stopped because no 
more visas are issued than are allowed under the 
quota law. 

Another wise provision framed to prevent hard- 
ship toward the immigrant increases the fines on 
the steamship companies for bringing persons to our 
shores whose physical disabilities debar them from 
entrance — such disabilities, in other words, as could 
have been detected by the steamship doctors prior 
to sailing. 

The American people ought to realize that most of 
the criticism of the new law, of its “unfairness” or 
“discrimination, ” comes from those who are opposed 
to all restriction. The law is sound, fair, and, in the 
opinion of unprejudiced experts, working remarkably 
successfully. And many of its provisions, which 
might sound harsh to the casual reader, were framed 
directly in the interest of the immigrant himself. 


Where Giving Is Good 


HE INDEPENDENT heartily indorses the 

effort of Governor-General Wood to raise $1,- 
000,000 in the United States for the leper colony on 
the Island of Culion in the Philippines. Readers of 
this magazine will recall the article, “The Island of 
the Living Dead,” by Philip Kerby in the issue 
of May 24, 1924, in which the unfortunate case 
of the leper colony was described. Undoubtedly, 
private means must help out public support if these 
wards of our Government are to be given the ex- 
pensive treatment and care which alone holds out a 
hope of cure. We urge all those who are interested 
not to delay or put off making their contribution to 
this fund. We are confident that generous support 
will be given to General Wood’s effort, but the 
quicker it is given, the better. While we talk and 
postpone our good intentions, the lepers on Culion 
are waiting for the relief for which they pray. 


““Be Not Afraid of Sudden Fear’”’ 


NE hundred persons were injured in a New York 
subway when an electric fuse blew out filling a 

car with smoke and cutting out the lights. The thing 
has happened before without causing casualties. 
Actually, there was no danger of fire in all-steel cars, 
and the air could have been quickly cleared if a few 
calm persons had quietly opened the windows. 
Instead, the panic-stricken passengers broke the 





windows, shoved: each other against the broken 
glass, and milled around until all possible damage 
had been done. 

No doubt, the New York subways could be oper- 
ated automatically from a central switchboard. 
Trains could be brought to a station on time, remain 
there a specified number of minutes, and proceed on 
their way, without human contact. Scientific men 
recognize this possibility, but they also recognize 
that the public is not well enough disciplined to 
make the advance practicable at this time. Human 
nature remains flighty, and even the best machines 
fail to function. The only way of taking up the slack 
between machines and humans is to have other 
humans there to protect the customers. Thus, to a 
great extent, the salary of every motorman, con- 
ductor, and guard in the subway is part of the price 
men pay for fear. 

The fears of man are old beyond reckoning, and 
while he has outgrown many of them, new situations 
breed new panics. “Be not afraid of sudden fear,” 
said Solomon in his wisdom. “ Keep quiet and count 
ten” is practical modern advice to the same end. 
Only as the public conquers its panic pains can 
science approach the full measure of its contribution 
to work and life. 


Canada Sets an Example 
(CHRISTIANS weary of the factionalism raging 


in and between American Protestant Churches 
can turn for relief to Canada. There, on June Io, 
the Presbyterian, Methodist, and Congregational 
Churches will formally join in the United Church 
of Canada, the fruitage of long negotiations _prose- 
cuted in a spirit of mutual sacrifice. 

In this religious pool come together three main 
streams of Protestantism, each with a great tradi- 
tion and heritage — Calvinism, Evangelism, and 
Puritanism. Bridging the gaps in dogma and prac- 
tice has been difficult; but the result is a constitu- 
tion which it is expected will not only receive further 
adhesions, but which may well become a model for 
church unification in many lands. That constitution - 
has been described as “laying a solid foundation in 
a doctrinal statement of great value to those who 
are contemplating other measures of unity.” 

The fact that Canada still has a frontier was, 
whether recognized or not, a strong influence toward 
merger. The sad wastage of time and money in- 
volved in supporting three parishes where one would 
serve becomes almost criminal when there are fron- 
tier areas almost totally without religious leadership. 

Of course, this great Canadian achievement must 
survive schism before itcan be accounted an enduring 
success. But the advantages of union appear so 
manifest that it is easy to believe that the United 
Church of Canada will flourish in the doing of a big 


work in a big way. 
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HE arrest of a teacher in Tennessee charged 

with violating the new State law prohibiting 

the teaching of “evolution” in the State 
public schools has provided material for a test case. 
Whether or not the eminent counsel, including 
Clarence Darrow and Dudley Field Malone, who 
are to defend him, succeed in clearing him of legal 
liability, they should be able to focus public attention 
on a situation as absurd as it is dangerous. 

Wholly apart from the question of the validity of 
the theory of evolution or its conflict with religious 
orthodoxy, certain very profound and significant 
currents in American life are revealed by the situa- 
tion in Tennessee which cannot be ignored or dis- 
missed with a laugh. The whole theory of State 
education and the deeper question of the rights of an 
individual or of a minority are involved in what 
at first seems to be merely the deliberate medizeval- 
ism of a few ignorant men. 

If we follow the Bryan theory that taxpayers 
have the right to say what shall be taught in the 
schools which they support, we are bowing to the 
great god, Majority, and thus presumably acting 
in accordance with American traditions. But in 
actual practice we are delivering to the majority 
the right to decide by ballot what is truth — which 
is patently absurd. A majority may decide that the 
theory of evolution is false, or become convinced that 
the germ theory of medicine is a wicked delusion, 
or enthusiastically believe that the earth is flat. 
Then, armed with their ballots and receipted tax 
bills, they can proceed to vote a law making it a 
crime to teach in the public schools the theory that 
the earth is round. At best, such a condition means 
that the schools of a community will lag definitely 
behind in the march of knowledge, waiting always 
until the majority have become convinced of a 
truth which has long been evident to the intelligent 
and informed. At worst, this power of vetoing in- 
struction may be used, as in Tennessee, to bring 
about a deliberate reversion to ignorance. 

Mr. Bryan’s plausible claim that the taxpayers 
are entitled to the kind of teaching they want may 
be upheld despite these dangers and the hardships 
inflicted on the young generations of scholars. 
But hand in hand with this control of public educa- 
tion by the majority comes from the same group of 
thinkers the clamor against the private school. 
“Let us pass a law obliging all children to be taught 
in the public schools,” they say, “and then we can 
make it a crime to teach in those schools anything 
which is in conflict with the tenets of the Original 
Fundamental Hard Shell Ebenezer Flat Earth 
Brotherhood!” It is a beautiful method for stand- 
ardizing life and thought. Mr. Bryan has a perfect 
right to attack evolution or to uphold any religious 


The Menace of F undamentalism 









opinion he likes. He will always find an audience 
charmed to listen to his honeyed phrases. But 
neither he nor any group of his cothinkers can jus- 
tify the infliction by statute of their ideas on the 
youth of the land. 

They are doing more than making themselves 
ridiculous. They are injuring the cause of true 
religion; they are reverting to medizvalism and 
setting up a code of what may be taught and 
thought, an index with authority and legal sanctions 
behind it, and in so doing they are turning the hands 
of the clock backward; they are obscuring and 
befogging the light of truth; they are the children 
of darkness of these times. The worst, or at least 
the most tragic, thing about their efforts is that 
they are acting from such estimable motives. In 
their way they are eminently good men who are 
trying to make the world better. So, one remembers, 
was Torquemada. So have been many of the whole- 
sale murderers who killed heretics for the good of 
their souls and the safety of the true church. 


OME observers see in the tide of Fundamen- 
talism sweeping over the American _hinter- 
land a menace to our intellectual liberty. In 
Oklahoma and Tennessee, in Florida, Mississippi, 
Georgia, West Virginia, Arkansas, Iowa, Illinois, 
North Dakota, Minnesota, Oregon, and Arizona, 
bills have either been passed or are pending making 
the teaching of “evolution” unlawful. This condi- 
tion argues a very high imbecility coefficient in the 
States mentioned, much higher than is actually 
the case. The amazing thing is that there should 
be any support for a movement so un-American. 
It is amazing, too, that there should be so large a 
support numerically for the basic contentions of the 
Fundamentalists. Their perilous premises, their bad 
logic, the suicidal dilemma of their conclusions 
should be rejected, one would suppose, by the com- 
mon horse sense of the American public. Why must 


one assume the literal truth of every line of the . 


Bible? What constitutes the Bible, anyway? What 
wisdom has decided whether an ancient Hebrew 
record is divinely inspired or merely apocryphal? It 
is so patently absurd to argue that an incredulity as 
to the account of geologic time of Genesis necessarily 
affects one’s faith in Jesus Christ, that one wonders 
that Mr. Bryan and his followers have the effrontery 
to go up and down the land stabbing the water and 
bowling over straw men of their own invention. The 
theory of evolution may be only a theory as yet es- 
tablished by no perfection of proof. But it is founded 
on observed facts. It deserves the study of all men 
except those who prefer to dwell in darkness. Only 
the bigoted and the backward can dare to make its 
consideration and exploration unlawful. 
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Seeds of British Liberalism 


Sown Through Other Parties, They Bear Fruit 


OW does the 
Liberal party 
stand? What is 


its future? Is it capable 
of development and ex- 
pansion to meet its new 
environment, or is it 


By J. St. Loe Strachey 


Though the British Liberals received a crushing defeat in 
the general elections last fall, the party is by no means dead. 
Mr. Strachey, whose forty years as editor of the London 
“Spectator’’ have given hima clear view of the political scene 
in England, discusses the vitality of this nucleus about which 
Cobden, Gladstone, Grey, Fox, Asquith, and others of Brit- 

ain’s most brilliant minds have clustered. 


men which desires to 
remain healthy and 
united. wr 
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But to say that. we ey, 
must have Liberalism , 


if our highest ideals are> 
not to perish is by no” 


only an echo of the past? 

These are poignant and interesting questions and, 
if properly understood, concern the American as 
well as the English people. America has its Liberals, 
and has need of Liberal principles as much as has 
England. It is therefore as much concerned as we 
are to make sure that Liberal principles shall not 
die out of the national life and the national policy, 
but shall be preserved, as such principles only can 
be, by actively inspiring the-men who play the 
chief parts on the political stage. Liberalism, in the 
wide sense, cannot be allowed to die out in any 
democratic and self-governing community. If it 
were to die out, the salt would have lost its savor. 
Very soon the members of a community which had 
endured such a disaster, be they never so rich or 
never so successful in the preservation of economic 
quality, would become of all men most miserable. 

It is Liberalism, when truly understood and truly 
practiced, which prevents a state from becoming a 
dreary, if safe and well-kept, prison house for a 
society of regimented serfs. History gives us records 
of such communities in the proletarians of the late 
Roman Empire, or in the nation of bondmen over 
which the Incas were ruling when Pizarro burst into 
their croft and so cruelly disturbed the equanimity 
of its patient flocks of men and llamas. 

Liberalism is a standing plea for the right of the 
individual to order his existence as far as possible 
according to his own will. It is a standing protest 
against class consciousness — against that essen- 
tially oligarchic or even aristocratic idea which 
allows prerogative rights and special privileges to 
particular sections of the community — which 
asserts, for example, that in the last resort it is the 
will of the hand worker, and not the will of the 
community as a whole, which is to prevail. Liberal- 
ism insists that the final basis of determination 
shall be the will of the majority, though tempered 
by the right of the minority to turn itself, if it can, 
into a majority by means of reason and persuasion. 


Robespierre said of God: “If He did not exist, © 


He would have to be invented.” In a similar sense, 
Liberalism is a necessity to every aggregation of 





means the same thing as 


saying we must have a Liberal party. A Liberal, “ s 


party in the state is, indeed, only wanted when’ 
Liberal principles are definitely challenged by some” 
other party. If they are accepted by the nation as a 
whole, they have no need of special protectors or 
interpreters. Except for the caveat that what is 
everybody’s business is nobody’s business, Liberal 
principles may be as universally recognized as the 
principles of ordinary morality. 

In England, for a time, it looked as if we had 
reached that happy point. The main concepts of 
Liberalism had prevailed and were universally 
acknowledged. Differences remained as to how they 
should be applied, but in essentials and in spite of 
a varied nomenclature all our parties were Liberals. 

To put it in another way, the Tories, partly 
through fusion with a section. of the Liberals, partly 
because their own creed had become obsolete, and 
partly because they had realized that progress was 
necessary and that thestatic state had become 
inactive, gouty, and anemic, had ceased to be anti- 
democratic and reactionary. "The Liberal party had 
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done its work and, though it might sigh for new ; 


worlds to conquer, it was pretty obvious that its’ 
occupation had gone. wey 

Here appears to be the answer to the question 
which is occupying so many minds in England at 
the present moment — the question of whether 
there can or cannot be a Liberal revival. 


HOUGH no man values true Liberalism more 
than I do, and again, though no man can look 
back with greater pride and gratitude upon the record 
of Liberalism in our political history, I feel that the 
answer to be givén is that there is no place for 


_Liberalism in the party sense. It is true that there 


never was a time when Liberalism and the calling 
in mind of Liberal principles and their application 
were more needed by the country; but between that 
and the reconstitution of a Liberal party there is 
a great gulf fixed. 

Why the Liberal spirit is wanted, and wanted 
so greatly at this moment, needs no long-drawn 
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explanation. It is wanted because of the existence of 
the Socialist party, and because the Socialist creed 
is very largely a denial of Liberalism. I have no 
desire to treat Labor in the political sense, socialism 
or even communism, as if their adherents were 
inheritors of original sin. They have much that is 
good in them, and they offer us useful warnings and 
protests against certain inherent evils in Liberalism 
and also in conservatism. Neither of the former 
parties possesses a monopoly of political virtue. 


Bu though this is true, it is also true that the 
more the power acquired by the adherents of 
socialism, the more active their policy, and the more 
detailed their schemes for reconstituting the state, 
the more essential it is that the voice of Liberalism 
should be heard and its case fully stated to the 
country before the final decision is given. 

Further, the advocates of Liberal principles must 
be on guard to see that this decision 1s given, not by 
any one class or body of people, but by those who 
alone have the right to say the final word — the 
majority of the people. But this right to advocate 
and interpret Liberal principles cannot be kept as 
the special right and prerogative of any one party 
in the state, especially a party that has dwindled, as 
the Liberal party has, to some forty representatives. 

The more openly we admit that Liberalism is 
necessary to our national welfare, the clearer it 
becomes that those who want to oppose Labor 
principles, that is, the principles of a socialistic 
autocracy, must not fight among themselves, but 
must make a common cause against a common 
enemy. One can well understand the deep disap- 
pointment which must be felt by lifelong Liberals 
at the prospect of losing their identity, but I confess 
that I can see no other way. The way in which the 
Liberals can best serve their country is by infusing 
their principles into the unionist or antisocialist 
party through their weight of brains and their 
considerable numbers in the electorate. Their func- 
tion is to swing the antisocialistic party to its left 
and progressive side, and away from its nonpro- 
gressive and purely conservative side. 


I PURPOSELY say nothing about the reaction- 
aries of the antisocialistic party, over whom Mr. 
Baldwin presides. Those reactionaries now count 
for little or nothing in our political life. They are 
ignored by the electorate of the present day, or, to 
be more exact, they have become invisible. The only 
function left them, indeed, is that of playing the 
part of bogeys in the diatribes of socialistic and 
communistic orators. But they are bogeys in which 
practically nobody believes. 

To sum up all this, are we now all Liberals in the 
ordinary sense of the word, as contrasted with the 
political or parliamentary sense, that voters who 
intend to be antisocialist as a rule overlook the 


Liberals? To them the prime necessity is to close 
their ranks against socialism. 

It will be readily seen that what I have said 
amounts to the negation of a plea put forward 
among old-fashioned Liberals. They argue that the 
Liberals must keep themselves apart and hold the 
balance between the reactionaries of conservatism 
and the revolutionaries of socialism. It is easy to 
conceive of political circumstances when this might 
be a sound and useful view, but these are not the 
circumstances of today. 

It seems certain that the dominant tendency in 
English politics is to make Liberalism, not the 
possession of any one party, but a permeating 
influence in all parties except the extreme socialists. 
This tendency will, no doubt, in the end produce a 
completely different alignment of parties in the 
state, but it will be an alignment in which there 
will be no place for exclusive Liberalism. 

To revert to what I have already said, the 
essential victory of Liberalism has been too com- 
plete for its survival. Of the new political alignment 
it is too early to prophesy. It is safe to say, however, 
that if the Liberals do not cling too fiercely to a 
kind of parliamentary nonconformity, that is, to 
the right to worship in a special chapel of their own, 
their wonted fires will glow in their ashes. 


HE only thing that could revive the Liberal 

party in name as well as in spirit would be the 
coming of some great Liberal leader who, while 
representing the full purity of Liberalism and able 
to interpret it with vitality and vigor, had also a 
general command over the minds of his countrymen. 
If one can imagine a statesman who combined the 
insight of Fox, the power to create confidence which 
belonged to Grey, Bright’s idealism, Cobden’s 
serenity, and Gladstone’s fiery unction, it might be 
possible for him to inspire a whirlwind of Liberal 
revivalism which would sweep the country off its 
feet and make the British people unite under his 
banner, and even under his party war cry. 

At the present moment, no such Liberal leader is 
in existence, and therefore no miracle of this kind 
can be contemplated even as a remote possibility. 
Mr. Asquith, now Lord Oxford, deservedly holds a 
high place in the hearts of his countrymen. He is a 
man who rose to power and maintained himself in 
power with dignity, fidelity, and a heart and mind 
uncorrupted by the magnificent portion which For- 
tune had bestowed upon him. No politician ever 
kept his head better in the face of a great success. 
But no one, however great his admiration for Mr. 
Asquith, — and mine is very great, — can possibly 
pretend that the country would rally to him, even 
if one imagines him losing his instinct for polit- 
ical realism, and playing the part of a revivalist. 

Mr. Lloyd George, though he is a magnetic man, a 
great orator, and, indeed, (Continued on page 624) 
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The Most Dangerous Job in the World 


« By Fritz Block: 


of age, periodically raises his arms from his 
work in deep despair and addresses himself 
to the high heavens, somewhat in this manner? 


“** Age, I do abhor thee; 
Youth, I do adore thee.’ 
Gee, if I could only be a kid again!” 


A RE you one of those who, beset by the worries 


If not, you have very likely done so in the 
past, but according to the National Safety Council, 
being a child from five to nine years of age is the 
most dangerous job in the world. 

Eating brother’s crayons, sam- 
pling mother’s face powder, eating 
out of the paste jar, chewing 
pretty red matches, topping off 
with a nice meal of safety pins, 
and baking potatoes in the big 
open bonfire are juvenile pastimes 
now accepted as obstacles instead 
of aids to longevity. 

In spite of the great progress of 
science against disease, and the 
elimination of many dangers inci- 
dental to baby life, the presence of 
new hazards make the life of the 
active child ‘of today one of con- 
tinual jeopardy. These new dan- 
gers include the great increase of 
motor vehicles, the use of gas, 





in bath tubs, injury, or even death, by pulling hot 
or heavy things upon them from table tops, falling 
against hot stoves, off chairs, or out of windows, 
and playing with matches, gas, or electricity. Other 
youngsters have shot themselves or their playmates 
because father’s revolver was within their reach and 
they “didn’t know it was loaded.” 

Every child, until taught differently, must put 
things in its mouth to taste and, perchance, to 
swallow. Some seem to have a particular penchant 
for this and, unless carefully watched, will swallow 
almost a small mint of coins or the 
family’s spare button supply. This 
latter is such a common occur- 
rence that doctors are said to be 
considering the addition of an- 
other distinction to their already 
specialized profession, the degree 
of B.B.R. (Bachelor Of Button 
Removal.) In the future, if button 
swallowing among children is not 
prevented, mothers will have to 
seek out the nearest B.B.R. to 
save their children. The following 
conversation may then occur: 

“Oh, doctor, my baby has 
swallowed another button. Can 
you remove it quickly, please?” 

“What kind of a. button was it, 
madam?” the doctor will reply. 


electricity, gasoline, and other 
explosive or inflammable materi- 
als, mechanical toys of certain 
kinds, not to mention countless 


Children themselves play a part in 

removing some of the hazard from 

this dangerous job of theirs. The pic- 

ture shows a youthful policeman of 
Baltimore 


“A horrid old pants button, sir. 
He chewed it from my husband’s 
overalls when I wasn’t watching. 
Can you do something for him?” 

“T’m sorry, madam; you'll have 





other conditions of moden life 
contributing their share of risk and giving rise 
to the following regrettable accident statistics: 

Children lead all other ages except old age in 
practically every kind of accident. Fifty-six per 
cent of all the fatal street accidents to children arise 
from their use of the streets as pedestrians. Of all the 
losses occurring annually in the United States, 
eighty-seven per cent of them are due to careless- 
ness and lack of education along safety lines. In 
1g2I, 1922, and 1923, about 14,000 children were 
killed in auto accidents in this country. This appall- 
ing destruction of child life is mounting each year, 
except in cities and communities where safety ef- 
forts and education have been instituted and are 
still actively in force. 

Children are not only involved in traffic accidents, 
but also in home accidents. These are but a few of 


the hazards found in the home: scalding, drowning 


to go four doors down the hall to Dr. So-and-So. 
I only remove pearl buttons.” 

In regard to the physical hazards waylaying the 
path of the modern child, we can do something tan- 
gible and the sooner we do so the better. William H. 
Cameron, managing director of the National Safety 
Council, and one of the small group to which be- 
longs the credit for the launching of the world-wide 
safety movement fifteen years ago, outlines a defi- 
nite program of child safety which, in actual prac- 
tice, has already stood the test of statistical 
comparisons. The master key is education, a key 
fashioned according to blue prints prepared from 
exhaustive examination of the psychologic fabric of 
child life. Mr. Cameron says: 

“Many more Americans meet death every year in 
their normal pursuits than were killed in the Great 
War. We used to think that people died accidentally 
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in industry alone. This is no longer true. Industry 
has stopped this sacrifice. The big problem is now on 
the streets, in front of our homes, and in the homes 
themselves. To say that over 20,000 were killed — 
one third of them children — by automobiles last 
year, and about the same number through home ac- 
cidents, conveys no concrete impression; but when a 
child of a friend is run over and killed in his own 
block, we then realize how vitally personal the 
problem is. 

“The slow processes of natural evolution do not 
suffice. Our prehistoric ancestors have eons of time 
in which to develop new instincts of caution against 
the slowly changing hazards of their world. It took, 
perhaps, 100,000 years to develop the prehistoric 
Megatherium, but the modern Megatherium — 
which roams our streets, now numbering around 
18,000,000, and only partly domesticated (the au- 
tomobile) — has been developed in a generation. 
The plain fact is that neither in our street facilities, 
our law enforcement, nor our personal self-control 
have we yet fitted ourselves to use in safety this 
wonderful instrument of business and pleasure. 


4 E bewail the younger generation as irrespon- 
sible. No one ever learned responsibility 
through a correspondence school. What we have of 
it, we have acquired through experience. The child’s 
earliest responsibility, at home and at school, is that 
of protecting himself and his fellows against per- 
sonal injury and disease. ‘The strong must protect 
the weak!’ Concretely, ‘I must help the younger 
children across the street and see that they don’t 
get hurt.’ Therefore, the school classroom, the school 
atmosphere, and the home combine to form the set- 
ting for our safety work with the next generation. 

“In Kansas City, junior safety councils, in which 
the school children comprise the membership, were 
formed in seventy-four out of eighty-two public 
schools and in twenty-one out of twenty-three paro- 
chial schools. After preliminary instruction, which 
proved highly interesting to the children, they held 
weekly meetings under regulation parliamentary 
rules. A child officer of the junior council presided, 
minutes of the previous meeting were read by a 
child secretary, corrections made by other children, 
old business disposed of, and new business taken up. 
This included the reporting of violations of safety 
conduct, such as crossing streets against traffic or 
playing ball on the street. Violators were warned, 
and old offenders were penalized by having their 
playground privileges taken away from one half to 
two weeks. 

“Each council elected its captain who consulted 
with the school principal in regard to safety work 
around school, such as furnishing youthful traffic 
officers on street corners near the school when the 
children went home. To further stimulate the work, 
a home inspection contest was instituted in which 


the children helped their parents remove danger 
sources from the homes. After its introduction, ac- 
cident and fire losses in Kansas City decreased to a 


marked extent, proving that safety education pays 


a substantial dividend in human lives, dollars, and 
cents in a remarkably short time. 


AFETY education does not interfere with 
regular school work, and it is never a dry, un- 
interesting course. It may be allied with any one of 
a score of subjects, art, English, history, geography, 
or civics, by citing examples and giving facts in 
terms of safety figures and safety conduct. 

“*Safety conduct is focused on a child’s habits of 
play as well as on his other habits, because during 
play many accidents to children occur. It is not 
sufficient to: merely ‘each safety conduct in the 
schoolroom. Place must be provided to exercise 
these teachings. 

“In a Middle Western city, chamber of commerce 
officials marked all points on a city map where chil- 
dren had figured in street accidents. They were sur- 
prised to find certain areas entirely free from marks. 
Investigation showed every one of these areas to be 
immediately surrounding playgrounds. When the 
children were afforded a place to play other than on 
the streets, they gladly took to such places. 

“Thus playgrounds command a place of para- 
mount importance in the matter of child safety, but 
they must be pleasant and preferably under com- 
petent play leadership which will stimulate play 
toward the best channels. These grounds should be 
fenced so that the youngsters shall not be able to 
rush out on the surrounding thoroughfares. 

“The fencing of school yards and playgrounds in 
this manner greatly decreases, if it does not actually 
eliminate, street accidents to school children. In 
Baltimore, school yards were opened as playgrounds 
after school hours. The larger ones were organized as 

‘safety towns.’ They were then governed by child 
mayors, chiefs of police, health officers, and other 
officials of regular city government. 

“Child safety has developed into a problem of 
such magnitude as to warrant serious deliberation 
by city engineers ard town planners who are making 
changes in present cities or laying out those of the 
future. Accident statistics for a single year bring 
out the menace of existing conditions. Results of 
proved safety work under actual conditions show 
that this is the one way to cope with this problem. 

“Play space, adequately protected, must be made 
for the children of today who are the youth of to- 
morrow, whom Disraeli aptly called the Trustees of 
Posterity. Children are the country’s foundation of 
the future which will hold even greater hazards for 
them unless city fathers recognize child safety as a 
serious fundamental national problem, and take 
steps to meet it adequately in the interests of their 
children, the resources of coming generations.” 
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<s> MaAN’s ENEMY: THE SNAKE 


the unwary native whose naked foot disturbs their 


Tradition has named the snake sworn enemy of man, 
slumber in the thick, warm dust. 


and the Bible tells of the curse that was laid on all bis 


kind: “On thy belly shalt 
thou go and dust shalt 
thou eat all the days of 
thy life,” and man “ shall 
bruise thy head, and thou 
shalt bruise bis heel.” 
The terrible witness that 
this curse still holds today 
is borne by the fact that 
there are about 22,000 
deaths a year from snake 
bite in British India 
alone. 

The cobra (shown in the 
picture above) is one of 
the greatest offenders, but 
as many people are bitten 
at night, they cannot al- 
ways tell which poisonous 
species 1s responsible. 
When night falls over 
sun-baked India, the 
traveler comes out to 
take up bis journey in 
the cool of the evening; 
snakes, to escape the 
chill, crawl out into the 
dust of the road which 
holds the heat, and bite 








ap 


All snakes, however, are 
not poisonous, and z06l- 
ogy shows that they play a 
large part in preserving 
the balance of life by prey- 
ing upon mice and rats. 

Recently, an antitoxin 
has been discovered which 
will cure snake bite, and 
a special farm is being 
run in Brazil in which 
many poisonous snakes 
are raised in order to 
obtain from them their 
venom. From this, anti- 
toxin 1s manufactured 
with which the victim of 
snake bite may be inocu- 
lated. Through the work of 
the laboratory, the deaths 
from snake bite have been 
reduced from thousands 
to a very small number. 

The lower picture is of 
a harmless boa constrictor 
from twenty to thirty feet 
long, the largest of the Old 
World snakes. It is found 


_ in the Malay Peninsula. 
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(Photo G. Nelson, “Mus. Comp. Zodl.) 


Schlegel’s tree viper, a venomous species com- 

mon in Central America. This species is not 

usually fatally poisonous, but it is hard to 

see on account of its coloration, and as it likes 
to hide in leafy boughs 


% 2 
& . o snake 


(Photo Inst. Butantan, Brazil) 








(Herbert Lang, Congo Exp., Am. Mus. Nat. Hist.) 


Gaboon viper, a dangerous species from the 

forested regions of tropical Africa. It is rich 

and subdued in color to match the tones of the 

decaying vegetation of the forest floor, and is 
able to lurk unseen 





The laborer, with his bare feet, is in constant danger of 
snake bite as he works in the fields 
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(Photo G. Nelson, Mus. Comp. Zoél.) 


The spreading adder is a harmless species 

much feared by everyone. It makes itself 

look as terrifying as possible, opening its 
mouth so as to show its teeth 





The spreading adder feigning death—‘‘ play- 

ing possum.”’ The curious feature is that if 

the apparently dead snake be turned over, it 
will snap back into the “‘dead’’ position 

















(Photo. Inst. Butantan Brazil) 


The musurana is immune to viper poison, and is used in Brazil to 
control poisonous snakes. This shows a musurana eating a viper 


























(Photo Thomas Barbour) 


‘ Coachwhip snake, a harmless species built on 
racing lines, one of the swiftest of animals. 
The negroes believe that it wraps itself around 
a victim and whips him unconscious, then 

runs its tail into his nose to see if he stirs 








* 


(Photo G. Nelson, Mus. Comp. Zoél.) 


The kingsnake, found in southern United 
States, is helpful to man, as it eats rattle- 
snakes and copperheads. It is harmless and 
inoffensive, soon becomes tame, and makes a 
useful household companion and pet 
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Snake charmer at Jaipur with cobras in basket 


(Photo Thomas Barbour) 


Snake charmers on the bathing ghat at Benares with cobras, sand snakes, pythons, 
and so forth. Sometimes the snakes become tame by much handling, and sometimes 
they are so injured or mutilated that they are afraid to bite 
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The Exalting of the Meek 


Do They Inherit the Earth? 
By John Brailsford 


O the meek actually inherit the earth? Most 
Western people, it seems, take the Biblical 

saying that the meek “shall inherit” as a 

vague prediction relating to some distant millen- 
nium. In the Orient, on the contrary, the belief 
prevails that this is a law of human life for all time — 
that the militant, dominating peoples go down to 
decay while the meek toiler peoples persist and, in 
the course of generations, supplant their overlords. 
A curious revelation of this Oriental conviction 
came my way at the time of the revolution in China 
early in 1912. A truce had been called, and the 
delegates were about to meet at 


Few Westerners care to look so far ahead as the 
year 2200. To the Oriental our race probably ap- 
pears very shortsighted. Their own longer vision, 
their regard for the ultimate destiny of the race, 
they doubtless cherish as a virtue assured of its 
due reward. 

However, the number of Westerners interested 
in the long view is increasing, if we may draw con- 
clusions from the eager acceptance of the teaching 
of Romain Rolland and of the Indian poet, Tagore. 
Many admit, at least, the law of the decay of the 
conquering military nations. But is there a true 

parallel between the power of 





Nanking to discuss peace terms. 
One of the revolutionary dele- 


the dominating peoples of today 
and that of the great conquerors 


gates from central China was 
Wang Cheng-ting who, as Dr. 
C. T. Wang, has since become 
one of China’s most prominent 
diplomats. Before leaving Han- 
kow for Nanking, he discussed 
with a veteran Scottish mission- 
ary, Mr. John Archibald, what 
policy the revolutionary party 
should pursue. 

Mr. Archibald strongly ad- 
vised that they should make 
peace even though they should 
fail to dethrone the Manchus. 


The low standard of living 
which Oriental peoples are con- 
tent to follow, even in America, 
has led some of our Western 
States toset up bars against them. 
Subsisting for comparatively 
little, they are able to accept a 
far smaller wage for their labor 
than their Western neighbor, and 
thus institute a form of compe- 
tition which he is unable to meet. 
The Orientals are but a single 
example of the “‘terrible meek.” 
The Bible promises that the 
meek shall inherit the earth. Mr. 
Brailsford presents a challeng- 
ing survey of their conquering 

possibilities. 


of the past? Has not the rise of 
the Europeans been due rather 
to their progress in the develop- 
ment of the exact sciences and 
in the application of science to 
the service of mankind, their 
exploration of unknown regions 
and cultivation of waste places? 
Have not Anglo-Saxons and other 
Europeans gained possession of 
North America, Australia, and 
New Zealand rather by venture- 
some toil and the harnessing of 
the powers of nature than by 





But Mr. Wang persisted: ‘We 
must get rid of the Manchus.” 





bringing their fellowmen into 
subjection? And by this exercise 








His friend replied that, if the 

turmoil of civil war were to continue, the powers 
would intervene to control China. Mr. Wang fired 
up a little at this and said that, even if they did so, 
the Chinese would throw off even their yoke in time. 

The missionary smiled grimly, and, as I remember 
it, said: “‘And how long would that time be?” 

“Three hundred years,” was the answer. 

Three hundred years! It was evidently after a 
struggle with himself that Mr. Wang put the date 
so far ahead; for he was not in a particularly meek 
mood and he’had absorbed a good deal of Western 
aggressiveness in the course of his life. He was a 
graduate of Yale, and a Y. M. C. A. worker as well 
as a revolutionary leader. But, when pressed, he 
was apparently driven back on the traditional con- 
viction that, though the strong and the aggressive 
might conquer and rule for a time, their very 
domination insured their ultimate decay and down- 
fall as a race. 





of energies, has not the race been 
strengthened rather than enervated? Is it not clear 
that the strong and the venturesome, rather than 
the meek, have inherited the New World? 

Perhaps the Oriental philosopher would reply in 
this manner: “It is true that, as the Romans and 
the Moguls built up their strength during generations 
of an intense struggle for life, so it has been with 
you. You have indeed achieved great things, and 
you have attained immense power of a kind. But 
the test comes now. How will you use that power? 
In the past few centuries you have not been, as a 
race, in the clear position of dominators or in that of 
servitors. While the Pilgrim Fathers cultivated the 
wilderness, living in dugouts till their rude homes 
could be built, the colonists of Virginia had their 
slaves, and in England you had squires and flunkys 
as well as the independent toilers of field and work- 
shop. You had in Britain, America, and the colonies 
a great mass of people obliged to work intensely if 
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they would rear a hale family; yet people not with- 
out opportunity — not slaves. You still have splen- 
did vigor, and it would be an exaggeration to say 
that your racial constitution has been undermined. 
But the question is: What is the trend of our times? 
Will the Teuton, the Celt, and the modern Latin — 
together or each in his own way — go the way of those 
people that have had dominating power in the past?” 


OR my part, I think that a strong trend toward 

domination is shown and that it is bringing us 
to a state of parasitism. If this is true — if we are 
learning to live by the sweat of other mens’ brows — 
are we not doomed, as a race, 
to give place to those who now 
do our humble service? 

The trend of the Western 
race toward dependence on 
the labor of others is seen: 
First, in the increasing em- 
ployment of Asiatic crews on 
Western ships and in the 
growth of purely Asiatic ship- 
ping. Second, in the increasing 
investment of Western capital 
in the more backward coun- 
tries. Third, in the increasing 
number of Western bosses 
and overseers who go abroad 
with the invested capital, us- 
ing the subject or semisubject 
folk for all their subordinate 
services — domestic, indus- 
trial, administrative, and even 
military. Fourth, in the use of negroes, who are far 
from free, in the United States. Fifth, in the use of 
colored troops in the armies of various European 
peoples, most conspicuously in the French armies of 
occupation in Germany. 

I cannot see any great danger of direct harm from 
the parasitism of the few Westerners living in the 
Orient and the tropics. For the numbers of those 
engaged as overseers can hardly become sufficiently 
large to have a decisive influence on the racial con- 
tent of Western nations. But the psychological 
influence is considerable. 

Then consider our dependence on Orientals 
in ocean shipping and our exploitation of the serv- 
ices of various colored peoples to win profits on 
our investments. I have mentioned in the last para- 
graph the parasitism of the overseers and others who 
are brought into direct contact with the native 
peoples in the process of exploitation, and the psycho- 
logical reaction of their manner of life. But there is a 
larger menace in this drawing of tribute from alien 
lands. It may be that the signs at present are “no 
bigger than a man’s hand,” but the cloud seems des- 
tined to rise and spread rapidly. 

No attempt is made to check the investment of 











(Keystone) 


Which of these two — 


capital abroad. Employers think it quite proper, in 
scolding their employees for demanding a larger 
share of the good things of life, to tell them that they 
are “driving capital abroad”; and the workers on 
their side take this as though it were a divine decree. 
They do not realize that the employers, in threaten- 
ing to invest their surplus abroad rather than in 
home industries, are simply threatening to use 
negroes, Chinese, and what not as “blacklegs,” pre- 
cisely as if these aliens were imported into the home- 
land to take the place of our own indocile workers. 

Shortly after the outbreak of the World War, it 
was estimated by Mr. Lloyd George (budget speech, 
1915) that British capitalists 
had about £4,000,000,000 in- 
vested abroad and had been 
adding to the fund at the 
rate of about £3,000,000,000 
a year. Latterly, it has been 
reported in American papers 
that American investments 
abroad are increasing at the 
rate of $1,000,000,000 a year, 
and this rate, it seems safe to 
predict, will go well beyond 
the British pre-war invest- 
ments in a few years. How- 
ever, the proportion to the 
total wealth of the United 
States is so small that the 
effects of this movement are 
not likely to become apparent 
for some years. In England, 
on the other hand, the revenue 
from foreign investments was estimated to be one 
fourth of the total income of the well-to-do classes 
before the Great War, and the effects of this income 
from labor not performed in the country have been 
apparent for a long time. 

Many of the leading English writers of fiction — 
Shaw, Bennett, Galsworthy, Wells, and others — 
give tragic pictures of parasitic decadence. The 
growth of a large army of unemployed in Britain is 
a matter of common knowledge and is not due wholly 
to the war. That there is at least some connection 
between these phenomena and investment in foreign 
lands is clearly shown by the frequent talk about 
capital being “driven abroad” by the insistent 
demands of workers. 
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— inherits the earth? 


HE late Lord Leverhulme, head of the famous 

soap and chemicals firm of Lever Brothers, 
was revealing in his speech to his shareholders in 
1920, when he assured them that he could close up 
all the firm’s great works at Port Sunlight and still 
continue to draw large profits from the investments 
in the Solomon Islands, the heart of Africa, and 
various other parts of the world. The fate of the 
thousands of workers with their families seemed to 
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concern him very little. They would, of course, re- 
ceive doles. Here is seen the beginning of what hap- 
pened to Rome in her decline. Slaves and aliens 
provided tribute to the powerful Romans and food 
for the people in general. The Roman citizen be- 
came a nonworker. If he was not of the patrician 
class, he was maintained as one of the clients. Al- 
though Britain has no large body of subject aliens 
within her own shores, she receives much tribute 
from abroad, while at home there seems to be grow- 
ing a class content to exist on doles. 


T is true that one must look far ahead along this 
line of movement to see parasitism making definite 

decrepitude in the Western nations, and the people 
whom they now exploit supplanting them in the 
inheritance of the earth. It is not only apparent, 
but fearful already in its menace in the eyes of those 
people who attribute the great European war 
largely to the strife for “places in the sun” — that 
is, for opportunities to exploit “the wealth of climes 
where savage nations roam” and also the lands of 
the civilized but unwarlike Orientals. Perhaps some 
socialist thinkers give too large a place to this 
competition of financiers among the causes of the 
war; but it is surely beyond dispute that the jeal- 
ousy among the nations over the exploitation of 
Turkey, Persia, Egypt, Morocco, and various re- 
gions of Africa, Asia, and the tropics had been 
breeding hate for years. 

Perhaps the popular idea of the war in the West- 
ern world is that it was a sort of purging, a martyr- 
dom from which a nobler race would rise. From 
the Oriental point of view, I believe, it was a fearful 
plunge toward the Avernus of racial decay. And in 
the increasing class strife, the observer in the East 
sees a further sliding toward the abyss. In the East 
there is no such fierce and universal strife. 

Let us turn, however, to where the meek are 
already coming into their inheritance at this time 
and not in some problematical future. We find the 
Orientals becoming the recognized toilers of the sea. 


HE phenomenal growth of the Japanese mer- 
cantile marine, with a fine service of Japanese 
officers as well as crews, is a story well known. In 


round figures, the tonnage of steamers increased 


from half a million in 1g00 to over three million in 
1922. It is notable that the steamer tonnage has 
continued to increase since the war, the world-wide 
slump notwithstanding. Japan’s shipbuilding in- 
dustry has grown in like measure. 

More significant, in my opinion, is the increase 
in the employment of Chinese and Indians on West- 
ern-owned vessels. A recent return of the British 
board of trade shows that the number of lascars 
(Indians) employed on British ships increased from 
21,322 in 1891 to 44,241 in 1921. I have not seen 
the total of all Asiatics, but it was as high as 46,848 


in 1913. The percentage of Asiatics rose from 20.6 
in IgII to 29.1 in 1921. 

The same trend is seen on American boats. An 
attempt was made to exclude Asiatics by the 
La Follette law of 1915, which stipulated that three 
fourths of the members of the crew in each depart- 
ment on an American ship should be able to under- 
stand the language of the officers. But a very 
liberal interpretation is given to this law. Asiatic 
crews are employed quite freely, except on the ves- 
sels of the United States Shipping Board, and on 
these they are employed in the stewards’ department. 

It is interesting to note, also, that, while the pay 
of British and American seafarers has been reduced 
since the war, the Chinese Seamen’s Union, by 
its vigorous strike in 1922, was able to compel 
owners to grant increases. The Asiatics are coming 
nearer to Western standards both in pay and in self- 
assertiveness. But they will probably remain meek 
long enough to inherit the ocean — and the earth. 


ESTERN exclusionism may be said to be in 

some measure a protection against parasitism, 
though I doubt whether this policy can be main- 
tained. The competition which comes from the in- 
vestment’ of Western capital in the Orient is in 
reality more severe than that of Asiatics working 
alongside the Westerner in his own country, where 
they tend to approximate to his standards. More- 
over, there seems to be a lack of clear thinking and 
of definite feeling in this matter — apart from racial 
sentiment, which is a very unstable thing. Australia 
is intensely exclusionist, but its people seem to have 
no feeling against indentured labor, which is em- 
ployed to some extent: large numbers of natives in 
New Guinea, a few Japanese on the Queensland 
coast and a few Chinese in Nauru Island being held 
under this form of bondage. To exclude Asiatics 
from coming as free workers and to admit them as 
bondsmen is such a contradiction that it can hardly 
survive. Both America and the Australasian colo- 
nies, it seems to me, will yield in time, not to the 
conquering Asiatic armies that they fear, but to the 
soft seduction of people who offer to do their menial 
work excellently at very little cost. 

The joys of the life of domination and luxurious 
idleness — are they real or a mere delusion? The 
philosophy of the East answers, “ Delusion! Vanity!” 
Yet the dweller in the Orient finds that the tempta- 
tion to pursue the power of wealth and military 
organization makes many deaf to the voice of phi- 
losophy. And in the dominating West we may see 
many a noble example of self-forgetting service. 
Even if a race declines as Rome declined from her 
position of power, a healthy group of its humbler 
people usually survives. Nevertheless, if we are 
convinced that the meek toilers do supplant their 
overlords by the very laws of life, our outlook for 
ourselves and our children undergoes a vital change. 
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The Fidac 


Defining the Brotherhood of Man 
By Willard Cooper 


Ten million men from nearly every country 


HE Fidac is the 
Fraternité Inter- in the world make up the membership of the 


alliée des Anciens 


5. To reorder the 
League of Nations, elim- 
inating America’s ob- 


Combattants — the  In- Fidac. But what is it and what are its aims? jections to membership, 


terallied Veterans So- 
ciety — and the name 
“Fidac” was coined from the initial letters of the 
society. It was organized in 1920, and its member- 
ship comprises now, as then, the membership of all 
the principal World War veterans’ societies of the 
Allied nations. In this country, every member of 
the American Legion is a member of the Fidac. The 
leading veteran societies of France, England, Italy, 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, Jugoslavia, Belgium, Por- 
tugal, Canada, New Zealand, Australia, and South 
Africa are member societies of the Fidac. Veterans 
of Germany and Austria probably will be given the 
privileges of membership within a year. A committee 
of the organization is now investigating the advisa- 
bility of such a step and will report to the 1925 
congress at Rome next summer. The total member- 
ship of the Fidac is said to be approximately 
10,000,000, of whom 750,000 are Americans, perhaps 
3,000,000 French, 2,000,000 Italian, 2,000,000 
citizens of the British Empire, and the remainder 
is made up from small European countries. 

Those who are conversant with the organization 
of the American Legion in this country know that 
its membership is scattered through eighteen 
‘countries. There are posts in such remote places 
as India, Portuguese East Africa, Poland, and 
Turkey, as well as in every one of our larger terri- 
torial possessions. These outposts act as a sort of 
coordinated extra consular service, which under- 
takes to provide for our veterans on foreign shores 
when provision for their welfare cannot be made 
through regular American consular officials. The 
Fidac’s activities are broader, approaching the 
realm of diplomacy, for they are almost purely 
international, comprehending benefits to all veterans 
of the Allied armies, regardless of nationality. 

In its capacity as a league, the Fidac has a pro- 
gram and a platform containing six major planks: 


1. Reciprocal benefits to the disabled of Allied 
armies in foreign nations where they may be living. 

2. Compulsory allocation of disabled men in in- 
dustry on a scientific basis. 

3- Recognition of the child-welfare problem 
brought on by the war in every participating nation. 

4. To compel Russia to recognize Roumania’s 
claims in Bessarabia. 


Mr. Cooper gives an explanation so the United States 


will become a member. 
6. To establish an ex-service man’s section of the 
League of Nations. 


In addition to these projects, the new adminis- 
tration of the Fidac will have supervision over the 
organization of a women’s auxiliary. The active 
executive work in this connection has been under- 
taken by Mrs. Lowell F. Hobart of Ohio, first 
national president of the American Legion Auxiliary. 

Thomas W. Miller, president of the Fidac, believes 
that the first plank of the Fidac program calls only 
for a more complete international understanding 
of veteran problems. Allied nations are jealous of 
the prerogatives of their own nationals and are 
unfamiliar with the rights a reciprocal agreement 
would give their disabled men in other countries. 
It is not generally known that legislation for the 
disabled in this country was partly the result of a 
study of similar legislation in other countries. As 
our Veterans Bureau grows toward perfection, it 
conforms more nearly to an international standard, 
for the same problems arise elsewhere that arise 
here. This country in granting rehabilitation to a 
French veteran on the same basis with an American 
veteran would really be giving the Frenchman 
practically what he could expect at home. So with 
an American in France. 


HE second plank of the platform is one which 
must be accepted as international in Europe. That 
industry has international aspects cannot be de- 
nied. The Fidac has proved, in its consular activities, 
that apparently the most trivial industry sometimes. 
may be saved from disaster by international assist- 
ance. Thus, it was found that disabled Roumanians, 
engaged in the manufacture of clocks, were faced 
with periods of depression in their industry which 
could only be tided over by exportation. With the 
assistance of the Fidac, a market for the clocks was 
found in Belgium. Likewise, Belgian disabled men 
were given a market for toys in Roumania. Each 
industry now flourishes in its own country on a 
year-round basis. 
By compulsory allocation of veterans in industry, 
the Fidac seeks a broadening of the same principle 
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of barter. It also seeks to establish employment 
bureaus which will enable manufacturers in Scot- 
land, for example, to supply labor during times of 
prosperity from veterans who, through industrial 
depression, are deprived of employment in Italy. 

In its campaign for international recognition of 
the war’s child-welfare problem, the Fidac acts 
with large precedent. The League of Nations has 
recognized the child-labor issue. The Fidac con- 
siders such recognition as not far removed from 
international recognition that war orphans have 
similar problems in Portugal and Poland. A standard 
system of mother pensions, backed by a stand- 
ardized b,it not wholly institutionalized series of 
orphanges, is to be the way out if the Fidac can 
compel action. The organization favors an inter- 
national child-welfare program similar to that 
which has been adopted in this country by the 
Legion in seeking a ten million dollar endowment 
fund for the construction of orphanages and the 
granting of mother pensions. Owing to the concen- 
tration of the troops of many nations in France 
during the war, and owing, also, to French social 
characteristics which are more easily accepted than 
understood, the problem of war orphans is not 
purely local in Europe as it is in this country. The 
Fidac believes that the French problem is partly a 
British responsibility. 


| gening No. 4 of the Fidac program is perhaps a 
vision. Yet the Fidac constantly is bringing 
pressure to bear to prevent more complete recogni- 
tion of the Soviet Government in Europe until 
Russia concedes Roumania’s claims in Bessarabia. 

The project calling for a revision of the League of 
Nations constitution, while it may sound visionary 
in this country, is not regarded as a vision in Europe. 
Over there the League is close at hand, and so is the 
Fidac. The influence of 3,000,000 French veterans is 
easily felt by the French Government. The French 
Government’s influence is easily felt in the League 
of Nations. The Fidac is boring from within to bring 
America into the League. In this country, because of 
previous compacts made at Fidac congresses, the 
American Legion has for two years advocated our 
participation in the World Court and has hinted 
broadly at the “desirability” of our recognizing 
international responsibilities. To go farther and 
avow openly for the League would be to throw the 
Legion into politics on the side of the Democratic 
party, it is believed by leaders, so the Legion has 
never openly advocated our joining the League. 
That sentiment among our organized veterans 
favors such a step would be apparent to any ob- 
server at a national convention of the Legion. 

Yet, even during the early years of the Fidac’s 
existence, its accomplishments in Europe were not 
small. For instance, it was largely through the Fidac 


that the American Legion, in 1922, bought 2,500,000 











silk poppies which had been made by French dis- 
abled men and which could not be sold in France, 
although they could be sold in this country, and 
were sold — generally on Legion “tag days” — for 
the benefit of the American disabled. 


B* the time Europe accepted the theory of uni- 
versal limitation of armaments, it found that 
the Fidac was a force in campaigning for the prin- 
ciple of limitations. France had been notoriously 
slow in accepting such a theory, yet France awak- 
ened one morning to learn that a large proportion 
of her World War veterans, through the Fidac, had 
declared themselves in favor of it. The French 
acceptance of the principle is generally attributed to 
the success of the Dawes Plan, but no small amount 
of credit must go to the British and American 
delegates to the 1924 Fidac congress who prevailed 
upon their French comrades to accept a resolution 
similar to one which had failed at two previous 
congresses. This resolution practically requested 
every European nation to accept the Benes plan 
or some other equally comprehensive scheme for 
arms limitations. 

Recognition of the Fidac’s power in this campaign 
has been granted by the League of Nations, and the 
Fidac has been promised representation at the 
international disarmament conference which will 
be held next June in Geneva. One of the tenets of 
the Fidac faith is that arms limitations should be 
made possible in the air as well as upon the land. 
The Fidac in 1923 and 1924 passed resolutions 
calling for international limitation of aircraft 
disarmament. 

The recognition which the League of Nations 
already has granted the Fidac is regarded by Mr. 
Miller and others as a certain indication that a 
veterans’ section soon will be organized by the 
League. This section probably will assume the 
duties, with an international scope, that are now 
given to the veterans’ committee which has been 
created by our own Lower House of Congress with a 
national scope. 


ATEVER comes of the Fidac’s large plans, 
each organization is developing its own for- 
eign affairs to conform to the Fidac program. Each 
member organization, for instance, now has a com- 
mittee on foreign relations. The American commit- 
tee just now is headed by H. Nelson Jackson of 
Vermont, who is a former vice president of the 
Fidac. The American committee seeks to broaden 
the extra consular service of its territorial and for- 
eign posts. It is interesting to note that these posts 
have been of considerable aid to our State Depart- 
ment in many ways. Among a great many other 
things, they have secured the release of a number 
of Americans who, strange as it may seem, had 
been drafted into the Turkish army. 
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The Shadow Stage 
Dabbling in Dusilluston 


ELL, it seems we have arrived at 

\ \ one of those minor millenniums, 

what with one happy consum- 
mation after the other. Gloria Swanson, 
the new marquise, has been given her 
thoroughly press-agented dinner at the 
Park Lane. On top of that came the 
premiere of her latest picture, “Madame 
Sans Géne,” when the path to her box 
was strewn with roses and sweet peas 
just to prove what a remarkable picture 
it was. So that’s over. Then, too, Mr. 
Ziegfeld has given out his pronunciamiento 
for the new styles in American woman- 
hood, to be effective immediately. After 
that, it only remained for Jesse L. Lasky, 
first vice president of the Famous Play- 
ers-Lasky Picture Corporation, to an- 
nounce from Los Angeles the motion 
picture modes for next year. With these 
things settled, one can certainly breathe 
much easier. 

Not to be outdone by the cloak and 
suit business, these gentlemen have given 
specifications for the new styles. Mr. 
Ziegfeld, deposing the flapper in Jovian 
accents, has given the height, weight, 
coiffure, and shoe number of her successor. 
This, to the relief of all, is far superior to 
the old hit-or-miss methods of evolving 
the ideal woman. Nor does Mr. Lasky 
leave anything to chance. Next year’s 
designs begin with Charles Klein’s rec- 
ipe, “‘a tear one moment and a laugh the 
next.” Further, we are to have “human 
activity” pictures in the following non- 
shrinkable, sun-fast styles: the lumber 
industry, the forest ranger service, the 
Coast Guard, the merchant marine, and 
the automobile business. 

The general cut will be more frivolous 
than that of last year. “The next twelve 
months,” confides Mr. Lasky, “will be 
the greatest comedy year in the history 
of the motion picture.” These specifica- 
tions have been arrived at by a canvass of 
public taste, not only in the United States, 
Canada, Europe, and South America, but 
in seventy-two countries over the globe! 

Industriously thorough, this, and the 
buyers all over the world can now order 
their next winter styles, probably by 
number. The designs are all set, the 
picture machine cranks can turn as stead- 
ily as woolen mill spindles, the machinery 
of the studios can produce pictures with 
Fordlike regularity, and every week, on 
the dot of Sunday noon, the cinema 
houses throughout the country will have 
a new world beater to click into place. 

There is hard, unsentimental reason- 
ing behind this standardization. Ask any 


By Perceval Reniers 


picture-wise magnate why they don’t 
make, say, more fantasies, the type of 
thing preéminently fitted to the camera’s 
eye, and he will characterize your sugges- 
tion as something between the bunk and 
all wet. Which, being translated, is to say 
that not you, but the squareheads of the 
hinterland, yes, of exactly seventy-two 
hinterlands, these give him his profits and 
these want pictures called “The Heart of 
a Siren” and “I Want My Man.” 


ETWEENWHILES, when we rave 
about the new art, the tenth muse, 
the orchestration of visual themes, and 
the artistic struggle of the cinema, it is as 
well to dabble in a little disillusion. It 
swings us back, critics and audience 
alike, to a sane position. Starting even 
with the producer, we expect nothing more 
than in the nature of things he aims to 
give — puerile entertainment. 

The producer’s idea of a “wow” and a 
world traveler among films is summed up 
by two or three of the current releases. 
Let us state the case by taking a fairly 
standard piece with the inspired title, 
“Playing With Souls.” It is the story of 
a lad who is left by his selfish parents to 
grow up in a French school. On reaching 
manhood he decides to repay their lack 
of interest by going to the devil and has 
made some headway when, separately, 
his father and his mother appears on the 
scene. Knowing neither of them, he has a 
quarrel with the former over a cocotte 
and a flirtation with the latter over a 
gaming table. Eventually, he throws him- 
self into the Seine, but — dry those tears 
— all ends happily. 


OW, that is strong, undiluted stuff 
—and it is what makes critics pitch 
themselves in front of speeding taxicabs. 
For while there is no denying that it is 
bulky with dramatic possibilities and has 
an efficient scenario, there is plenty of 
leeway to deny almost everything else. 
It is hackneyed in treatment, it is combed 
clean of imagination, it drips platitudes. 
But, mark you, while the critics spill 
fatuous columns on its shortcomings, the 
producers throw their hats in the air. 
This is the stuff that will rollick through 
those seventy-two countries without shift- 
ing gears or having to hire an interpreter. 
“My Son” is of the same ilk, without 
so many dramatic knock-outs per reel and 
of slightly higher grade. It contains at one 
and the same time, without any clash, 
some perfectly beautiful photography and 
Nazimova. She is not unpleasing (though, 


i’ truth, she is no great shakes) in the réle 
of a Portuguese mother who claps her boy 
over the head with a spade handle by 
way of calling off his trip to New York 
with a flapper, personified remarkably 
well by a wretched actress, Constance 
Bennett. It is a line-up of foolproof, 
elemental emotions, strung together in 
the smooth way our scenario lads have, 
and with nothing subtler than the spade 
_handle which Nazimova brandishes. 
Lump “Proud Flesh” and “Wings of 
Youth” with the two preceding and you 
have four of the box-office darlings of the 
month. If “Proud Flesh” frightens you 
off by its name, don’t worry. In spite of 
some tub thumping about it, it is the old 
stuff of the terrible, rough man who 
marries the too refined girl. It is perhaps 
important that King Vidor has directed 
and titled it with an unaccustomed 
suavity. No, it isn’t important, either. 
Only when Mr. Vidor gets something 
worth being suave about will it be at all 
important. 


. ADAME SANS GENE,” with the 

Marquise de la Falaise de la Cou- 
draye and police reserves and curious 
gawking multitudes and five dollars a 
seat for the premiére, remains claptrap. 
It was never anything else. Just because 
French actresses can’t contemplate dying 
before having played the Duchess of 
Danzig is no reason for trotting the old 
stalking horse out again. But even if you 
don’t want to see a lot of French supers 
standing around and watching our Gloria 
act — well, then, overact — you will have 
to be careful. The ballyhoo will get you’ 
if you don’t watch out. 

“The Fool” has an extraordinarily 
good performance of the little crippled 
girl by Anne Dale. “Romola” is the 
beautiful and the dumb. Lillian Gish 
looks and acts like the plaster image of 
Saint Fortunata. “The Wizard of Oz,” 
promising fantasy, turns out to be tar- 
barrel humor. 

Just to show that I’m not set on being 
cranky, this piece will end, like a good 
movie, on a note of hope. Mr. Lasky said 
several things that point to the advancing 
tastes of the hinterlands. One of them was 
that no picture could hope to succeed 
without a good story, and the other was 
akin to it—less than a fourth of the 
feature pictures of 1924 were put over by 
the stars who played in them. If taking 
the emphasis off the stars and putting it. 
on the story doesn’t mean progress, then 
I am a muzhik. 








May 
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Readers and Writers 


ITH eloquent fervor, H. L. 
Mencken has discoursed upon 
the growing American habit of 
“goose stepping,” that is, of acquiescing 
in the organization, regimentation, and 
standardization of matters which were 
once left to the taste and discretion of the 
individual. There are “days” set apart 
and movements set afoot for everything: 
days when we must remember our 
mothers, days when we must look about 
us before crossing the street, organiza- 
tions for telling boys how to play, and 
for showing everybody how to respect 
the American flag. What with the societies 
and laws for seeing that certain things 
are not done, and those for insuring that 
other things are done, the exercise of one’s 
own will becomes a mere luxury and one 
destined to be resented as sinful and 
wasteful. But, I hasten to add, this 
benign process is by no means peculiar 
to the United States, although here it is 
more advanced. In Europe it is largely 
due to the taste of blood which bureau- 
crats and busybodies generally acquired 
during the war. They have sought eagerly, 
ever since, for substitutes which would 
invest them with the arbitrary powers 
conferred upon them by the real or 
imaginary necessities of the war. 
Departments of propaganda and bu- 
reaus of information, for example, en- 
abled the authorities to discover what 
could be accomplished by spoon-feeding 
the reading public and by rationing the 
material with which that public’s appe- 
tite was fed. Propaganda still lingers on 
under some name deemed to be more 
akin to the purposes of peace, and 
various devices have been effected for 
the control of ideas. The League of Na- 
tions wants each country to prepare a 
list of its best books, which is tanta- 
mount to a species of consecration of 
whatever volumes are thus given the 
official imprimatur. Naturally, the best 
books will be those best suited to the 
interests and aims of the officials who 
direct or control the selection. At the 
same time, books excluded will be de- 
prived of the great advertising value of 
such listing, and it'will pay less than ever 
to deviate from orthodoxy. 


N organization known as La Société 
Sekwana has just been founded 

in Paris for the purpose of controlling 
the consumption of French books abroad. 
Its aim, as declared in its prospectus, is 
admirable and specious. ‘What French- 
man living in a foreign country has not 
wished to keep abreast of the best that 


By Ernest Boyd 


is published in France? What educated 
foreigner is not interested in following 
the latest literary movement?” To these 
questions, upon which the Society bases 
its claim to act as a guide, there are two 
answers. Few Frenchmen living in a 
foreign country take the slightest interest 
in what is being published in France, and 
very few educated foreigners do. Most 
people, in their own country or out of it, 
can get along beautifully without having 
the least contact with literature or liter- 
ary movements. If they waste any time 
on reading, apart from the sports page 
and market quotations in the daily press, 
their cravings are satisfied by the latest 
best seller or a popular magazine. Both 
classes of reader addressed by Sekwana 
can procure their heart’s desire anywhere 
outside the remotest tropical stations. 


HERE remains, then, a minority 

which, whether native or foreign, is 
anxious to get the latest French books of 
importance and to keep in touch with 
the literary news of Paris. Do they require 
assistance from such a society? If they 
are interested, they assuredly subscribe 
to at least one review containing adver- 
tisements and criticism of recent books. 
Unless they are outside the bounds of 
civilization, they can order such books 
as they want in the country where they 
are living. If not, they can order them 
by mail direct from Paris, as thousands 
of people have been doing for the past 
hundred years — for I do nat recall that 
people who read, before the era of cheap 
postage and locomotion by steam, were 
cut off from French books outside of 
France. In other words, La Société 
Sekwana has imagined two needs and 
generously comes forward to fill them, 
very much as the organizers of Mother’s 
Day undertake to tell us that we must 
honor our mothers, and that we should 
omit to do so without instructions. 

The committee which is to choose the 
books to be sent to subscribers to the 
Society consists of Henry Bordeaux, 
Joseph Bédier, René Boylesve, and 
Henri Robert of the French Academy, 
Pol Neveux of the Goncourt Academy, 
Fortunat Strowski of the Sorbonne, and 
five unattached writers: Jacques Bain- 
ville, Pierre Lyautey, Henri Massis, 
André Maurois, and Paul Valéry. With 
the exception of my friend, Professor 
Strowski, not one of these authors could 
be described as liberal in his views. 
Bainville and Massis are rabid national- 
ists and Catholic reactionaries; Bédier is 
a scholar, immersed in his own special 


studies; Bordeaux is the Laura Jean 
Libby of France; Boylesve and Pol 
Neveux are harmless second-raters, and 
the others are pronounced conservatives. 
Professor Strowski is sympathetic toward 
modern writers and ideas, and Joseph 
Bédier is a scholar of high standing. 
Otherwise, the list is one of nonentities. 

If one had a friend who was desirous 
of keeping in touch with the most inter- 
esting American literature of today, 
would it be fair to him to advise him 
to subscribe to an organization which 
intrusted his supply of American books 
to a committee composed of: Edgar 
Guest, Hermann Hagedorn, William 
Jennings Bryan, Prof. Stuart P. Sherman, 
Hamlin Garland, Dr. Henry van Dyke, 
and Paul Elmer More? I do not think 
that I shall transgress the bounds of 
truth‘ and reasonable comment, if I say 
that it would not be fair. The subscriber 
whose reading filtered through such a 
channel would have a very strange idea of 
what was being written in America today. 
He might not read a great deal of piffle 
which is solemnly discussed in Greenwich 
Village, but he would never hear of much 
good work. And in any case, that very 
piffle is part of the information which, 
by definition, a subscriber seeks when 
he tries to keep in touch with the literary 
movement in America. 

In Soviet Russia such a committee 
would inevitably be equally one-sided 
and, therefore, unsuitable as a source of 
information. It is not to the particular 
side favored that I object, but to the 
fact that all organizations, dealing with 
other than purely material things, find 
themselves in a dilemma which is re- 
solved either by sheer partisanship or 
the selection of nonentities who are dis- 
qualified from acting as mentors to 
anybody. 


N other words, La Société Sekwana 

is another attempt to organize what 
has always been governed by the desires, 
enterprise, and taste of the individual. 
It is another instance of the present 
mania for control, of the distrust of per- 
sonal liberty, of the desire to make as 
many people as possible dependent upon 
orders or suggestions from above. French- 
men living abroad and educated foreign- 
ers have ‘hitherto succeeded admirably 
in maintaining their contact with what- 
ever they really desired in France. The 
notion that they cannot continue to do 
so is so absurd that I conclude that the 
real motive is to tell them just what they 
ought to desire. 
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A Distinguished Contemporary 


MEN AND POLICIES, ADDRESSES. 
By Elibu Root. Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press. $5.00. 


FTER a short reading course in the 
A Congressional Record, most stu- 
dents despair for this republic. 
After listening to addresses by our 
“public men,” the stricken audiences 
file out, sadly asking why the conduct 
of our destinies should so often lie in the 
hands of shallow mediocrities.. Then, in 
our dark moments, we remember a few 
contemporary names, not necessarily of 
living men, but of men who, during the 
last twenty-five years, have nobly ex- 
pressed the best American tradition, 
men who have vindicated a system of 
representative government. The suave 
dexterity of Mr. Lodge, the vitality and 
high, delightful intelligence of Mr. Choate, 
the inflexible independence of Mr. Borah, 
and, above all, the compelling intellect 
of Mr. Elihu Root give us cheer. 

We have become accustomed, perhaps, 
to think of Mr. Root with a certain awe. 
There has been an Olympian finality 
about his pronouncements, a reserved 
dignity in his manner which set him 
apart from the exuberant family of poli- 
ticians. It seemed natural to Americans 
to think of Mr. Roosevelt as Teddy or 
T. R., just as today Mr. Coolidge is known 
to untold millions familiarly as “Cal,” 
but not even the most besotted citizen 
voter has formed the habit of referring 
to Mr. Root in terms of Elihu, El, or 
Elly. Never a popular figure, never con- 
ceding that personal familiarity which a 
somewhat degrading necessity has made 
politicians believe that they must smirk 
and caper before their public like chorus 
men before an audience, he has impressed 
himself on the imagination of his genera- 
tion by sheer force of character and mind. 


EADING this volume does a great 
deal to dissipate the conventional 
imaginary portrait of Mr. Root as an aus- 
tere, almost inhuman intellect dispensing 
light but not warmth, a man without 
humor or genial humanity. Doubtless, the 
effect of his addresses is different in the 
written from that in the spoken words, 
but certainly in reading these speeches one 
is conscious of a well-rounded human 
personality rather than an abstract 
mind. In his splendid eulogy on Joseph 
H. Choate, he describes the personality 
of that charming and distinguished man 
with the understanding of an old friend 
and the appreciation of a man of broad 
human quality. One is tempted to quote 
at length from this character study: 


A Review by D. R. 


Our friend was enabled to use his intel- 
lectual power to the highest advantage by 
two qualities of the first importance. One 
was his clear and instinctive courage. He 
was wholly free from any impediment of 
timidity. This quality did not impress one 
as being the kind of courage which over- 
comes fear, but, rather, as a courage which 
excluded fear. With him no such emotion 
as fear seemed to exist. The other closely 
allied quality was a universal and invinci- 
ble cheerfulness. In all my varied oppor- 
tunities for observation for many years, 


(Edmonston) . 

Exvtnu Root: —“‘He has impressed himself on 

the imagination of his generation by sheer force 
of character and mind" 


he was the same. I never knew him to be 
sullen, or sour, or bitter, or cross, or fret- 
ful. ... He brought to the breakfast 
table always the same genial and cheery 
lifting of spirit which made him such a 
welcome guest at the banquet tables of 
New York. He was as lively and interest- 
ing with a dozen friends, or with one 
friend, as with five hundred, because he 
was entirely free from false pretense; and 
he was the same man with the public audi- 
ence that he was with his close and private 
friends. He had a most serene and imper- 
turbable temper. . . . His power of satire 
and ridicule were terrible weapons, and 
he used them unsparingly, always most 
fatally when he was most gentle and child- 
like in manner. . . . It was impossible to 
cherish resentment against him. He fought 
as those gay and debonnaire youths of 
Dumas, who drew their swords with alac- 
rity, and, rejoicing in their skill, fought 
joyously upon all suitable occasions with- 
out anger or malice, to death or victory or 
eternal brotherhood. . . . He very seldom 

told a story. His wit and humor did not 

percolate through him from the gesta Ro- 

manorum, or from the pages of American 

humorists. They were the natural reaction 

of his own mind from his perception of the 

persons and events that surrounded him at 

the time. He was a fountain, not a conduit, 





of humor. . . . It is quite inadequate to 
say that he was always cheerful and inter- 
esting. He had in him something far be- 
yond that, which I cannot describe to 
myself better than by calling it the eternal 
boy in him. He rejoiced in life. 


In this handsome volume are gathered 
together a wide variety of Mr. Root’s 
more recent addresses, state papers, and 
articles dealing with foreign affairs. 
His admirable faculty for adequately 
presenting the personality of another is 
illustrated by eight or nine speeches in 
the first part of the book regarding such 
men as Theodore Roosevelt, Grover 
Cleveland, and Alexander Hamilton, 
which are penetrating in their analysis 
of human performance. Another group 
of addresses made to legal bodies is 
naturally concerned with legal matters 
in the larger and more comprehensive 
sense. His learning in the law is construc- 
tive in essence; it is an application to life 
of the lessons of his profession. 


HE groups of speeches concerning 

the wars, readjustment, and inter- 
national affairs contain, in many ways, 
the most vital and interesting documents 
in the volume. It is here that Mr. Root’s 
practical judgment, his downright wisdom, 
and his good sense are most clearly dis- 
played. Hindsight will show mistakes in 
judgment, for man is born to error. It 
shows that Mr. Root, like the rest of us, 
can argue at times from incorrect assump- 
tions to untenable conclusions, but that 
the vice in his conclusions does not arise 
from any misapplication or misinterpre- 
tation of the original information, or from 
any lack of logic in handling it: For exam- 
ple, he might present a treaty to the 1922 
Limitations of Armament Conference, 
intended to bind the powers against the 
use of poisonous gases in war, and argue 
most convincingly in its favor. But a later 
and greater knowledge of the subject 
might well convince Mr. Root and the 
world in general that gas constitutes a 
more human weapon than any other in 
use, at least during the last war. 

This volume is one of several which 
will contain his speeches and state papers. 
Alone, it would fulfill the purpose of the 
editor, Mr. James Brown Scott, who says 
in his introductory note: 


The publication of these collected ad- 
dresses and state papers will, it is believed, 
enable the American people better to un- 
derstand the generation in which Mr. Root 
has been a commanding figure, and better 
to appreciate during his lifetime the serv- 
ices which he had rendered to his country. 
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Edward Everett. By Paul Revere Frothing- 


ham. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. | 


$6.00. 


HE amazing thing about the career 

of Edward Everett is the ease with 
which it has been forgotten by the country 
at large. One of the most complete, all- 
round, really impressive careers in the 
history of the country — and yet outside 
of Bostonians and students of American 
history, how generally ignored! A brilliant 
preacher and professor of Greek, an 
orator and Congressman, Governor of 
Massachusetts, traveler and friend of 
European nobility and gentry, Ambassa- 
dor to England, President of Harvard, 
Secretary of State, and United States 
Senator — always among the greatest, 
always sought after as orator or officer, 
Edward Everett’s life represents as per- 
fect an example of an “up stage” career 
as any in our history. 

In many respects, the present genera- 
tion will find it difficult adequately to 
appreciate his point of view. He was dis- 
tinctly a gentleman of the old school and, 
as such, would be largely unintelligible to 
the flaming youth of today. This book is 


‘the first adequate presentation of his ca- 


feer and personality. Dr. Frothingham 
has used his material with discretion and 
distinction. His comments are enlighten- 
ing, his criticism and praise discriminat- 
ing. An eminent man is saved from an 
approaching semioblivion. 


* * *e *K * 


Bucolie Beatitudes. By Rusticus. Boston: 
The Atlantic Monthly Press. $1.50. 


LESSED indeed be the dog, the pig, 

the hen, the cow, the horse, and the 

garden that are responsible for this de- 

lightful book with its quiet style, its com- 

fortable simplicity and charming little 

pictures. For many a day we have not 
seen a book of such agreeable quality. 


** * kK * 


The Mother's Recompense. By Edith 
Wharton. New York: D. Appleton 
& Co. $2.00. 


OMPETENT, skillful work, ade- 

quately chiseled and polished like 
a painting by a competent, but rather 
tired, artist. Mrs. Wharton seems to say, 
“About time for a new novel! This one 
will tell the story of a mother whose 
lover marries her daughter. A good plot, 
in three months I can do it.” There is a 


sense of artificiality about the book. The 
emotional scenes are effective as a good 
emotional scene ought to be on the stage, 
but at heart the audience is cold. It 


New Books 1n Brief Review 


knows the suffering isn’t real. Mrs. 
Wharton, who has written stories of genu- 
ine passion and strength, will only injure 
her fame by this conventional gesture in 
novel form. 


** * * * 


Stolen Idols. By E. Phillips Oppenheim. 
Boston: Little Brown & Co. $2.00. 


ESERTING the haut monde of 

diplomatic intrigue on the Conti- 
nent, Mr. Oppenheim reverts to the famil- 
iar Oriental idol stolen by an Englishman. 
In this case, his rather unsympathetic 
young hero is the heir to the mortgaged 
Ballaston estates. Suspicion concerning 
a timely but complicating murder vacil- 
lates around various members of the 
Ballaston family, but Mr. Oppenheim 
has an ace in the hole and produces it 
just at the psychological moment. A 
good Oppenheim story. 


**e* *e * * 


Pattern. By Rose L. Franken. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.00. 


HAT this lacks in character, it 

gains in personality. A_ slight, 
charming study of a perfectly tangible 
person. A novel depicting a typical, 
feminine problem of whether or not too 
much introspection betters the pattern 
of one’s soul. 


**e KK * 


The Dream Coach. By Anne and Dillwyn 
Parrish. New York: The Macmillan 
Co. $2.25. 


HILDREN will enjoy this story of a 

coach that leaves every night for 

— no one knows where! Its passengers 

are a princess, a French boy, a Norwegian 

boy, and a little Chinese emperor. The 
fare is only forty winks! 


* * * K * 


Mirrors. By Margaret Tod Ritter. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. $1.25. 


RETTY good verse, on the whole, 

with some admirable sonnets and 
here and there an arresting touch as: 
“Smoothing the moonlight from your 
head” and, of a musician, “His hand laid 
loverwise along the wood!” 


**e * * * 


Face Cards. By Carolyn Wells. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.00. 


FLIMSY mystery story which is 
unintentionally humorous. Humor- 
ous, that is, for at least the first two chap- 
ters in which you learn, with wonder at 


the coincidence, that each of the leading 
characters is called after some particular 
face card. Thus, the vicious wife becomes 
the Queen of Diamonds because of her 
fantastic mania for those gems; the hus- 
band, a prominent “club man,” bears the 
cognomen of the King of Clubs; the young 


knave who fascinates all womenkind is. 


called — but I shall be giving away the 
whole plot. After all, one wonders why 
the author doesn’t call a spade a spade. 


** * K * 


Monsieur Ripois and Nemesis. By Louis 
Hémon. New York: The Macmillan 
Co. $2.00. 


HE story of an irritating Don Juan, a 

cheap-Jack Frenchman in London, 
who would rank high among the worst 
cads in fiction. It is a sordid study, but a 
good example of a bad thing well done. 


* * * * * 


Famous Composers. By Nathan Haskell 
Dole. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell 
Co. $3.50. 
NEW and revised edition of a book 
about the lives of composers from 
Palestrina to Puccini, told with genuine 
“human interest.” It is as much a record 
of their personalities as of their works. 


** * * * 


The Annexation Society. By J. S. Fletcher. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf. $2.00. 


R. FLETCHER is really incorrigi- 

bly fertile. Whatever the season, 

there is always a new Fletcher book on 

the market, and what is more, a Fletcher 

book that even highbrowed people finish 

with regret. This one is no exception to 

the rule. Mr. Fletcher has a formula of 

which the most conspicuous characteristic 
is that it works. 


** * * * 


With Pencil, Brush and Chisel. By Emil 
Fuchs. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $7.50. 


HANDSOME, beautifully _ illus- 

trated autobiography of a popular 
painter and sculptor who gossips genially 
and entertainingly about all sorts and 
conditions of men. It is no reflection on 
Mr. Fuch’s artistic integrity to say that in 
his memoirs he is more concerned with 
society in Europe, England, and America 
than with art. Perhaps for that reason his 
book is more agreeable reading than a 
more serious tome on modern art. The 
lavish and splendid illustrations provide a 
sufficient running comment on the quality 
of Mr. Fuch’s work. 
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What the World Is Doing 


is to make some concerted effort 
for the collection of its war and 
post-war debts from at least nine of the 
Debt nations appearing on the 
books of the Treasury De- 
partment as our debtors. For two weeks, 
rumors have been current in Washington 
and in Paris that the State Department 
has made representations to the Govern- 
ment of M. Pain.evé regarding France’s 
continued failure to show interest in 
debt-funding arrangements. Now, al- 
though definite announcement from the 
State Department or from the Debt 
Funding Commission — an organization 
created by Congress to deal with our 
various debtor nations— is lacking, it 
seems very clear that the United States 
has suggested to France, Italy, Belgium, 
Greece, Roumania, Czechoslovakia, Jugo- 
slavia, Esthonia, and Latvia that it is 
time to talk the whole thing over. 

These countries owe us in principal 
and accrued interest a total of $7,100,- 
978,695. Funding arrangements have 
already been concluded with five debtor 
nations — Finland, Great 
Britain, Hungary, Lithu- 
ania, and Poland—whose total indebted- 
ness is $4,749,458,412.50. Armenia and 
Russia, where no governments recog- 
nized by the United States exist, owe 
together more than a hundred million 
dollars, while Liberia’s debt to us is 
$32,768.85. Washington is extremely 
chary. in commenting upon debt-funding 
proposals. The State Department denies 
the existence of any circular letter ad- 
dressed to the nine nations urging them 
to meet representatives of our Govern- 
ment in an attempt to reach some agree- 
ment to fund their debts, but rumors are 
too strong to deny the existence of at 
least tentative arrangements. 

In an interview with newspaper cor- 
respondents on May 13, Foreign Minister 
Briand of France outlined the foreign 
policy of the Paintevé Government and 
promised that France would 
be ready to discuss her 
debt with the United States 
within two weeks. Finance Minister 
CaILLavx is anxious to have the question 
acted upon at the earliest opportunity, 
and to arrange for a conference, either 
in Washington or Paris. In regard to 
disarmament, M. Brianp states that 
France is opposed to a second Washington 
conference dealing with land armaments. 
He insists that the League of Nations is 
the natural body to call such a conference 
and maintains the same stand which he 
took at Geneva last September. 


A" last, it appears, the United States 


Amounts 


France’s For- 
eign Policy 


Edited by Stewart Beach 


In regard to a security compact, sug- 
gestion for which was addressed by 
Germany to the Herriot Government 
before its fall, he states that France stands 

on the Treaty of Versailles. 

aw He is willing to discuss the 

jects " 

matter with Germany, but 

minimizes the importance of any conclu- 
sions which may be reached. Germany is 
eager, as is evidenced by the speech of 
Foreign Minister STRESEMANN in the 
Reichstag on May 18, to alter the Eastern 





(Keystone) 
THEODORE E. Burton 


He leads America’s delegation to the Arms 
Control Conference 


Frontier, which includes the so-called 
Polish Corridor. This strip of land cuts 
off East Prussia from the remainder of 
Germany and is bound to act as a sore 
spot in the side of Germany, considerably 
aggravated by the fact that the popula- 
tion of the Polish Corridor is predomi- 
nantly German. M. Brianp states that 
these frontiers of Germany are definitely 
fixed and cannot be arbitrated. 

In regard to the Ruhr, he states that 
French troops will be withdrawn by 
August provided the Dawes Plan condi- 
tions have been fulfilled at that time. 
Cologne, he adds, will not 
be evacuated until Germany 
is declared disarmed in accordance with 
the definition of disarmament contained 
in the note of the Council of Ambassadors, 
which will be in the German Foreign 
Office before the end of May. In regard 
to Germany’s entering the League of 
Nations, M. Briann states that she must 


Evacuation 


come in with full acceptance of all treaties 
registered there, notably the Versailles 
Treaty, fixing the Eastern Frontier. _ 
France’s note to Germany regarding 
security has suffered some change in 
wording at the British and Belgian For- 
eign Offices and will be dispatched to 
' Germany as soon as the re- 
Bitter! visions have met with the 
approval of the Council of Ambassadors. 
Herr StresEMANN’s speech in the Reich- 
stag was unfortunately handicapped by 
ignorance of its exact provisions, but with- 
out this in hand, he outlined Germany’s 
foreign policy to members of the Reich- 
stag. His bitterness toward the Entente 
could not be concealed. The present dis- 
pute, he asserted, does not hinge on Ger- 
many’s failure to fulfill certain clauses of 
the Versailles Treaty; it “hinges on the 
question of whether respect and equality 
can be denied for an indefinite period 
to a cultured nation of sixty million 
souls.” 
Herr STRESEMANN painted a picture of 
a peaceful, disarmed Germany balked in 
her attempts to promote and assist world 
peace by the continued suspicions held by 
the Entente. European 
Peaceful peace can never be assured, 
ne he insisted, until Germany 
is given full voice in the regulation of her 
own affairs. Though Germany would 
never agree that the Eastern Frontier is a 
permanent one, he emphasized his coun- 
try’s willingness to engage in peaceful ar- 
bitration and denied hostility toward 
Poland. Germany has so far fulfilled all of 
her obligations under the Dawes Plan, 
and she will continue to do so, he prom- 
ises. He pointed with pride to the friendly 
relations between his country and several 
of her former enemies, but anger appeared 
in his tone when he discussed the failure 
of the Allies to evacuate Cologne. Re- 
ports of Germany’s warlike preparations 
were labeled ridiculous, and he said that 
the German nation “has but one wish — 
a national and economic regeneration 


through undisturbed, peaceful labor.” 


On May 16, Dr. Hans Lutuer, Chancel- 
lor of the German Republic, speaking in 
Cologne — the heart of the occupied one 
— protested against the troops still kept 
there by the Entente. The occasion of 
this speech was the opening of the great 
celebration of the one thousandth anni- 
versary of the Rhineland’s becoming a 
part of Germany. He deplored the fact 
that this anniversary must take place on 
soil occupied by foreigners. 

President Pau, von HinpEnBuRG has 
also signified his intention of taking part 
in the festival and will go to Diisseldorf 
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on June 1g for that city’s great celebra- 
. tion. An interesting thought, 
Criminal” With regard to his appear- 
ance in Disseldorf, is that 
HInDENBuRG’s name still stands second 
on the list of World War criminals con- 
tained in the Versailles Treaty, which 
demands that he be turned over to the 
Entente to be tried for alleged war crimes. 
Disseldorf is in the zone occupied by 
France at present, and joking speculation 
goes on in Berlin upon the possibility 
that France will disregard the fact that 
he has been elected President of Germany 
and seize him as “Field Marshal von 
HInDENBURG, arch war criminal.” A rift, 
by the way, is said to have appeared al- 
ready betwdéen the German Monarchists 
and President Hinpensure. These stal- 
wart proselytes for a return to monarchy 
object to the apparent sincerity with 
which the new President took the oath of 
allegiance to the Republican constitution, 
and have objected particularly to his em- 
phasis upon the idea of sovereignty of the 
people. 

In Geneva, the discussion of arms con- 
trol is still the paramount issue. Late last 
week, a snag was struck in the refusal of 
Representative THEoporE E. Burton, 

head of the American dele- 
Arms Control gation to the conference, to 

sign the agreement setting 
up a central board under direction of the 
League of Nations for the collection and 
publication of statistics concerning the 
import and export of arms. A special com- 
mittee was appointed to deal with the 
problem, and its report marks a victory 
for the American delegation. The report 
states that the control of international 
commerce in arms rests on a system of 
licenses or declarations of export and 
publicity, but feels that this understand- 
ing is sufficient to grant the necessary 
publicity to international arms traffic, 
and makes superfluous the creation of a 
central body to handle these statistics. 

Premier Pa1ntevé of France, who also 
holds the portfolio of war, is meeting with 
criticism from Socialist members of the 
Chamber for his conduct of the French 

' ... Moroccan situation. Par- 

— iN Jiament reconvenes on May 

rouble : : 

25, at which time some of 
the socialist deputies threaten a move- 
ment to withhold from M. PaInLevé a 
vote of confidence based on this situation, 
thereby fomenting another political tem- 
pest and crisis in French affairs. France’s 
Moroccan troops seem to be meeting with 
success in forcing back the Riffian invad- 
ders under Asp-E1L-Krim, but only with 
hard fighting and considerable loss of life. 
Rigid censorship obscures the real situa- 
tion. French envoys are in Madrid still 
seeking the Spanish Government’s per- 
mission to cross the border into the Riff 
—which is Spanish territory — and ad- 
minister to the Moors a crushing defeat 
in their rear. Marshal LyauTey is greatly 


(Keystone) 





France is seeking Spain’s permission to carry the offensive against the Riffians into Spanish 
territory. The picture shows Abd-el-Krim (at left), leader of the insurrectionists, astride his horse 


handicapped in planning tactical ma- 
noeuvres by his inability to cross into the 
Spanish zone and attack the enemy at his 
concentration points. 

Meanwhile, in Washington, a council 
of war is being held with the approval 
and backing of President CooLipcE 
which aims, not only to drive Rum Row 

from the Atlantic Coast, 
gray but to fight the liquor 
traffic on shore as well. 
Bullets and bulletins will be used in the 
drive to check the flow of illicit liquor. 
Commissioner Roy E. Haynes has an 
appropriation of $50,000 for billboard 
propaganda, and antiliquor slogans will 
be broadcast through the United States. 
Somewhat conflicting reports have been 
issued regarding the effectiveness of the 
Coast Guard’s blockade on Rum Row, 
but it is generally agreed that liquor ven- 
ders along the twelve and the twenty-mile 
limit are becoming discouraged. Many of 
them have already left for other shores 
and some reports have it that there are 
not a dozen vessels left. Now, however, it 
is said that another Rum Row, too large 
to be coped with by border customs offi- 
cials, has appeared in Lake Erie. A new 
Rum Row has also appeared on the Pa- 
cific Coast where Coast Guard forces are 
by no means sufficient to launch any such 
offensive as is being conducted on the 
Atlantic Coast. Prohibition officials have 
promised President Coo.ipcE that when 
he returns from his vacation toward the 
end of the summer these off-shore pur- 
veyors of liquor will have entirely dis- 
appeared and great progress will have 
been made in stamping out the bootleg 
traffic in cities. 


While the Dry Navy is cruising the 
high seas, negotiations for the sale of four 
hundred vessels of the United States 
Shipping Board are under way in 

ee Detroit, where it is an- 
oe nounced that T. D. O’Con- 
ard : 
NoR, chairman of the 
Shipping Board, has gone to discuss 
with Henry Foro the possibilities of his 
purchasing the fleet. Mr. O’Connor’s 
action is said to have aroused great 
controversy among members of the 
Shipping Board, who contend that they 
were not consulted before discussion of 
an offer was made. They contend that a 
rule of the Board, stipulating that all 
sales of material shall be made by compet- 
itive bidding, forbids such action as Mr. 
O’Connor is carrying on. Mr. Forp 
contemplates the purchase with a view 
to scrapping the ships, and Shipping 
Board officials have objected further to 
the present negotiations on these grounds, 
saying that they could sell the ships at 
any time for scrap. They are eager, they 
state, to put the ships into service, if 
possible, with a view to building up the 
much talked of American merchant 
marine. They dislike a sale which will 
serve simply to put them in the junk 
heap. Our 896 unused ships, of which the 
400 offered to Mr. Forp are a part, repre- 
sent an aggregate of 5,700,000 dead tons 
and an original cost to the Government 
of a cool billion dollars. A year ago, an 
appraisal fixed their value at $80,000,000. 
It costs something like $2,700,000 a year 
to maintain these ships at the docks and 
at present they yield no revenue. 

Two of the Loening amphibian ’planes, 

which are to carry Donatp MacMiLian 
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and his naval aviators over the million 
square miles of unexplored territory in 
the Polar Sea this summer, 
have been tested and marked 
satisfactory by Govern- 
ment officials. These ’planes have a cruis- 
ing range of one thousand miles, which 
Captain MacMittan states will enable 
him to penetrate four hundred miles into 
the vast unknown region which lies off 
the northwest coast of Greenland and 
Axel Heiberg Land. It was from this 
point that Rear Admiral Rospert E. 
Peary, in 1906, reported his discovery of 
Crocker Land, whose existence was dis- 
proved eight years later by MacMILtan’s 
famous Crocker Land expedition. Plans 
for this summer’s expedition are rapidly 
nearing completion and the Polar party 
will sail from Boston, June 17. Twenty 
highly trained carrier pigeons, each 
capable of traveling five hundred miles a 
day, will be on board. These pigeons, the 
property of the Navy, may prove of 
inestimable value in case of accident to 
any of the ’planes and will be relied on to 
bring assistance to stranded members of 
the party. 

President Coo.ipcE remains undaunted 
by the frequent attacks made by Senator 
Wititam E. Boran, chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, against 

the International Court of 

Mr. Borah Justice. Senator Borau is 

eager to have another 
Hague conference called for the purpose 
of codifying international law, and his 
opponents in the Senate are free in stating 
that such insistence means little more 
than blocking any possible chance the 
United States might have of casting in 
its fortunes with the World Court in its 
present shape. Senator Borau blew off 
steam again in Ann Arbor, Michigan, 
before students of the University of Mich- 
igan, on May 18, denouncing the World 
Court as a relic of Old World imperialism. 
The main burden of his talk dealt with 
outlawing war and the necessity of creat- 
ing a strong feeling against it among the 
nations of the world. “The trouble in 
Europe today,” he said, “is the same as 
it has been for centuries. It is a problem 
of boundaries. There never have been 
nor never will be sufficient armaments to 
settle territorial boundaries permanently.” 

The death of Senator Setpon P. 
Spencer, Republican of Missouri, on 
May 16, leaves another vacancy in the 
Republican ranks of the Senate. He was 
first elected to the Senate 
to fill out the unexpired 
term of the late Witu1aM J. 
Stone, which ended March 3, 1921, and 
was reélected for the term which expires 
in 1927. No announcement has been made 
by Gov. S. K. Baker of his choice to fill 
the unexpired term of Senator SPENCER, 
but the name of Gen. Joun J. PERsHING 
has been mentioned prominently. Gov- 
ernor Baker is said to feel that General 


Polar 


Senator 
Spencer Dies 


PersuHinc would not be his first choice 
as a successor to Senator SPENCER. 
Death claimed another nationally 
known figure on May 15 when Lieut. 
Gen. NEtson App.eton MIzEs, retired 
soldier in three wars and commanding 
general of the Army during 
the Spanish-American War 
period, succumbed  sud- 
denly to heart disease while attending 
a performance of the Barnum & Bailey 
and Ringling Brothers Circus in Wash- 
ington. As the opening pageant ended, 
General Muves fell over backward. 
Water and other restoratives were 
brought, but death had come with his 
collapse in the tent. He was buried in Ar- 
lington National Cemetery where so many 


General 
Miles 


Lieut. Gen. Netson A. MILEs 
“The boy general of the Civil War” 


of our soldiers lie, with high military honors 
befitting his place in the service. He was 
known as the “boy general” of the Civil 
War and following its conclusion was 
commissioned a colonel in the regular 
Army. His Indian service began in 1870, 
and he rapidly rose to the rank of major 
general. President CLEVELAND appointed 
him commanding general of the Army 
of the United States in 1895, with the 
rank of lieutenant general. 

An analysis of Canadian immigration 
issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics shows that, when the last census was 
taken, the immigrant population was 
22.2 per cent of the total. 
Twenty per cent of the im- 
migrants came from the 
United States. However, during the last 
fifteen years there has been a huge de- 
crease in immigration from the United 
States to Canada. In 1Ig10, 103,798 
former American citizens took up resi- 
dence in Canada, while in 1924 only 20,- 
521 persons left this country for Canada. 
This falling-off is said to be due to poor 


Canadian 
Immigration 





crops raised by American farmers. During 
successful crop years immigration has 
been heaviest, said Canadian authorities. 
When crops are poor, farmers have not 
sufficient funds to move. 

Premier Mussoutn1 of Italy has done 
what was urged upon our own Govern- 
ment during the last session of Congress 
and has merged the war, navy, and air 
departments of the Italian 
Government into a single 
ministry of national de- 
fense. The Chamber reconvened on May 
14 for a short session, and one of its ear- 
liest acts was to adopt a bill granting to 
women the right to vote in municipal 
elections. Discussions were marked by the 
usual passages at arms between the Fas- 
cist and Communist benches, following 
an exchange of insults between the ad- 
herents of these two parties. The Fascisti 
were by no means entirely in accord with 
Signor Mussouin1’s bill, but decided to 
pass it in order to preserve unity in the 
party. Some deputies stated that the bill 
would disrupt the serenity of family life 
without bringing any real social benefit. 
Premier Mussouini’s army reform 
measure has also been passed. The bill 
was opposed strongly on the ground that 
it gave too much power to the army and 
left the navy in a secondary position. 

Constitutional guarantees which were 
withdrawn from the Spanish people in 
September, 1923, following the coup 
@ état led by Primo ve Rivera and the 
establishing of a military 
directorate of which he was 
sole chief of administration, 
came to an end on May 17. King ALFonso 
declares that the state of siege declared 
on September 15, 1923, has been lifted, 
that public order and personal safety are 
restored, and that life in Spain is to return 
to its former quiet. 

To the distinguished coterie in the Hall 
of Fame on the campus of New York 
University were added five more busts on 
May 21. There were two women, CHAR- 
LOTTE CUSHMAN, actress, 
and Harriet BEECHER 
Stowe, author of “Uncle Tom’s Cabin”; 
and three men, Asa Gray, botanist, JoHN 
MarsuaLL, Chief Justice of the United 
States, and WILLIAM TECUMSEH SHERMAN, 
general of the Union Armies. 

Wituam Jarpine, Secretary of Agri- 
culture, has made a preliminary statement 
regarding the results of the investiga- 
tion he has carried on to determine the 

causes of recent fluctuations 
be in the wheat market. No 
urries : : 
evidence has been obtained, 
he reports, of actual or attempted manipu- 
lation of the grain market, but Secretary 
JaRDINE is attempting to meet the prob- 
lem at its source by enlisting the aid of the 
Chicago Board of Trade. He is now seek- 
ing to have this organization pass rules 
which would limit the daily fluctuation 
of grain. 


The Iron 
Duke 


Quiet in 


Fame 
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Debunking the Gold Inflation Scare 


understood term before the war. 

Thanks to the carnival of extrava- 
gance which followed the Armistice, in the 
course of which commodity prices were 
boosted to unprecedented levels, the pub- 
lic in general and investors in particular 
have a much keener comprehension of 
what inflation means. Not a ‘single im- 
portant revival of business activity since 
the depression of 1921 has got under way 
without the cry of inflation being raised. 
When gold began to flow toward this 
country three years ago, gradually carry- 
ing our stock of the metal to a point where 
we held approximately half the world’s 
visible supply of gold, bankers and econ- 
omists gravely wagged their heads and 
burst into print about the dangers of a 
“gold inflation.” Up to this time, the 
scheduled period of inflation has not put 
in its appearance. On the contrary, to 
judge by the complaints of business men, 
merchants, and manufacturers, the situ- 
ation has more of the earmarks of defla- 
tion. Few commodities are rising in price 
without some pretty clear indications of 
either an abnormal demand or a restricted 
supply. In the typical inflationary period, 
prices rise rather independently of the 
recognized laws of supply and demand — 
as those will recall who paid twenty cents 
for sugar in 1920 under the impression 
that there was a shortage. The trend of 
prices lately has been downward. 


| pee was a little-used and less 


OST of this talk arose from a rather 
vague impression that a large gold 
supply, in a given country, constitutes the 
basis for an abnormal expansion in credit 
and currency. That is consistent with 
good economic theory. It seemed to work 
before the war. But somehow or other 
it has not seemed to work out in practice 
lately. On the contrary, those nations 
which have passed through the most 
serious forms of inflation in recent years 
have been those furthest removed from a 
gold basis. When Germany deliberately 
inflated the mark, gold vanished from 
Germany with startling rapidity. During 
the period of inflation after the war in 
England, an embargo had to be placed on 
gold exports. Even in this country, when 
prices skyrocketed early in 1920, gold 
began to be exported to South America 
in such quantities as to raise serious 
crédit problems. In each of these in- 
stances, inflation existed beyond question, 
but it could hardly be termed gold infla- 
tion. Gold was conspicuous by its absence. 
Inflation, as it existed in the post-war 
period, was primarily credit inflation. So 
long as the national expenses exceeded 


By Donald Rea Hanson 


current revenues in this country and 
abroad, inflationary tendencies were most 


‘marked. In 1917, the expenditures of the 


United States Government exceeded 
ordinary receipts by $961,000,000; in 
1918, by $9,611,000,000; in 1919, by $14,- 
297,000,000, but the deficit ceased in 
August, 1919. Inflation in this country did 
not stop immediately. Forces, once set in 
motion, had gathered considerable mo- 
mentum and were not definitely checked 
until the spring of 1920. But the fountain- 
head of inflation in this country and 





When gold began to flow 
toward this country three 
years ago, bankers and econ- 
omists ran up signals of warn- 
ing. Too much gold meant 
danger, they said. But the gold 
inflation which was just 
around the corner in 1922 has 
never become a reality. Why? 
Mr. Hanson explains in this 
article the reason for the 
continued even prosperity 
of business throughout the 

country. 











abroad was this policy, inevitable though 
it was, of nations borrowing to meet cur- 
rent expenditures —a policy obviously 
caused by the war and the necessity of 
maintaining a military establishment as a 
simple matter of self-defense. Today, 
credit inflation of this sort is rapidly van- 
ishing from the world. 


OW we are concerned with the mat- 

ter of gold inflation. If it is to work 

out according to Hoyle, we should reason- 
ably expect it to result in a period of ex- 
ceptionally low bank interest rates and 
low interest rates for capital, since it 
would naturally form the basis for erect- 
ing a huge supply of credit here. We 
should anticipate an era of great specula- 
tion in the security markets as cheap 
credit became available for speculation. 
We should, in the normal course of events, 
expect an era of extravagance; first, 
emanating from the speculative contin- 
gent in the community, gradually to be 
followed by rising prices for commodities, 
then rising wages, then further advances 
in prices, and so on around the vicious 
cycle. Such a sequence is possible, but, 
curiously, these conditions of huge ‘gold 
supply and easy credit rates have ob- 
tained for nearly two years, and as yet the 
gold inflation has not put in its appear- 
ance. Basic raw materials are cheaper 


today than they were two years ago. 
Cotton, wool, copper, steel, pig iron, pe- 
troleum, sugar, leather, and coal are today 
relatively cheap considering that there 
has been very little downward readjust- 
ment of wages, which constitute the ma- 
jor element of the cost of production. 
Rubber is an exception, due to artificial 
restrictions on the supply, and wheat has 
been helped by a world shortage. 


HY, then, has the abnormal con- 

centration of gold in the United 
States failed to bring about a period of 
gold inflation? Three factors seem to 
account for it, although there may be 
others. They are: First, the careful 
administration by the Federal Reserve 
Banks of their trust as custodians 
of this gold; second, the heavy foreign 
demand for capital; and third, the 
apparent existence of an_ industrial 
capacity in this country in excess of cur- 
rent consumption of goods. Instead of 
holding the gold in their vaults where it 
might form the basis for unwise credit 
expansion — if indeed that could occur — 
the Federal Reserve authorities have 
quietly placed gold into circulation where 


. it stands as an excellent reserve in the 


event of need, since it can be called in at 
will. Indeed, today, there is $1.70 in gold 
back of every dollar of Federal Reserve 
notes in circulation, all told. 

With respect to foreign credits, it 
should be noted that already American 
investors, according to Secretary of 
Commerce Hoover, hold $9,000,000,000 
of foreign securities, and they added 
$220,000,000 to their foreign investments 
in the first three months of 1925 alone. 
They bought about $1,000,000,000 worth 
last year and probably will this year. In 
all probability, this will tend to encourage 
the exportation of some of the gold held 
here, particularly so in the light of 
Britain’s restoration of the gold basis 
with the maintenance of a higher interest 
rate-at the Bank of England than obtains 
in New York. Finally, the existence of a 
larger industrial capacity than is needed 
to meet present consumption require- 
ments has lately served to check very 
quickly any expansion in prices or other 
symptoms of boom conditions. B. M. 
Anderson, economist of the Chase 
National Bank of New York, has very 
clearly demonstrated that cheap money 
alone does not make good business, al- 
though good business may make money 
dear. If that is the case, then simply 
cheap money rates, based on a large gold 
supply here, will not carry the country 
far in the direction of inflation. 
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The British Labor Party 
(Continued from page 604) 


has many of the qualities of a revivalist, 
would, I am sure, prove quite as great a 
failure if he attempted to work the mir- 
acle of which I am speaking. He would 
gather great audiences to listen to him 
while he expounded the view that every 
section of the antisocialist party must 
enlist under his banner. But the applause 
would be as ephemeral as the efferves- 
cence in a glass of champagne. Leave it 
for half an hour upon the table and there 
is hardly a bubble on the surface. Not 
only does the country distrust Mr. Lloyd 
George as a politician, but the great mass 
of the electors do not in the least regard 
him as a true Liberal, that is, as a faithful 
representative and exponent of what they 
mean by Liberal principles. The more 
fixed and zealous they were in these prin- 
ciples, the less would they be likely to ad- 
mit that he could make the nation believe 
that Liberalism and opposition to social- 
ism were synonymous terms. 


F the country could be canvassed on 
the issue, “shall the Liberal party con- 
tinue to exist as a separate entity in our 
political and parliamentary life?” I be- 
lieve that the answer given men of inde- 
pendent mind — the men, that is, who 
are not governed by purely party con- 
siderations— would be “No.” They would 
express all the gratitude that I have tried 
to express for the past services of the Lib- 
erals and for the continued necessity of 
upholding Liberal principles, but they 
would add that the best thing that could 
now happen for the country would be on 
the following lines: “‘To begin with, let 
the advanced section of the Liberal party 
enter the Labor party and add to it an 
element which it greatly needs. To say 
that the Labor party would reject such 
recruits is absurd. No parliamentary 
party can in fact, though it may in theory, 
reject assistance either in the lobbies of 
the House of Commons or at the polls. It 
is possible that the entrance of the Liberal 
Left Wing into the Socialist party might 
drive out a certain number of their ex- 
tremists — but who can say that this 
would weaken them in the country? - 


HE other half—the less advanced 
section of the Liberal party, and 
by far its greater bulk in the country — 
would naturally unite with the Unionists. 
But that combination would have as 
good an effect upon the Conservative and 
Unionist as the similar infusion would 
have on the Labor party. The influx of a 
couple of million voters — it could not be 
less, and might be more — would be a 
great help to that powerful and increasing 
body of conservatives who are in fact up- 
holders of Liberal, democratic principles. 
Very possibly, a small number of 


reactionaries would be disturbed and 
driven out of the Unionist party by what 
they would call Liberal dilution, but I 
feel sure that, not only the best part of 
the Unionist party, but by far the greater 
part, would view the shedding of their 
reactionaries with strong approval. 

We should then have in effect four par- 
ties in the House of Commons, two large 
and two small. A moderate Labor party 
would at the center confront a moderate 
Unionist party. There would further be a 
Communist Left Wing to Labor and a re- 
actionary Right Wing to the Unionists. 
But power in both cases would belong to 
the moderates. This would insure that the 
progress.and development which we ought 
to have, and must have, would be evolu- 
tionary and not revolutionary. At the 
same time, our communist and reaction- 
ary wings might be of real use in stirring 
up our parliamentarians and our mod- 
erates by their criticism. The noble horse 
of the state wants a band of gnats to keep 
it awake and sting it into action. This the 
Labor Left Wing would provide. There 
would also be need for an occasional seda- 
tive. This could be provided by the Right 
Wing of the Unionists. 

Whether the advocates of the two ex- 
tremes would ever be able to join hands 
behind the backs of their moderates in a 
common detestation of the middle way 
provides an interesting point for discus- 
sion, but not one which can be attempted 
on the present occasion. 





Letters to the Editor 





A Treaty With a “Joker” 


San Francisco, Cal. 


To the Editor of THE INDEPENDENT: 
Dear Sir, — 

In a recent issue of THE INDEPENDENT, 
you made a suggestion which will be in- 
dorsed warmly by all who have followed 
the course of events in southeastern 
Europe since the Armistice — namely, 
that the only permanently satisfactory 
solution of the problem of the Succession 
States lies in a return, in some form or 
other, to the economic unity which ex- 
isted before the break-up of the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire. 

There is a grave obstacle, however, 
which bars the road to this desirable end, 
which we, at a distance, are apt to 
overlook. 

The old Empire was, to a large degree, a 
self-sufficing economic unit in the sense 
that the products of its various political 
sections were in many respects comple- 
mentary to one another. With a common 
customs frontier and free movement from 
section to section within that frontier, 
these complementary industries enjoyed 
preferential treatment in home markets 
as compared with foreign competitors. 


Many statesmen and economists of 
southeastern Europe have long felt the 
desirability of returning to this pre-war 
unity, but every step in that direction has 
been blocked by a little “joker,” which is 
hidden away in the pages of the Treaty of 
St. Germain. Article 222 of that treaty 
reads: 

Notwithstanding the provisions of Ar- 
ticles 217 to 220 (these articles provide for 
“most-favored-nation” treatment of all 
the Allied and Associated Powers), the Al- 
lied and Associated Powers agree that they 
will not invoke these provisions to secure 
the advantage of any arrangements which 
may be made by the Austrian Government 
with the Governments of Hungary or of 
the Czechoslovak State for the accord of a 
special customs régime to certain natural 
or manufactured products which both orig- 
inate in and come from those countries, 
provided that the duration of these arrange- 
ments does not exceed a period of five years 
from the coming into force of the present 
treaty (The italics are mine). 


Except, therefore, for a very limited 
period which has already expired, there 
appears to be no possibility for preferen- 
tial treatment within the group of the 
Succession States. Any concession which 
any one of them may make to any other 
of the group automatically becomes ef- 
fective as to all the Allied and Associated 
Powers. It looks as though there can be no 
great forward step in the direction of a 
return to economic unity until the treaty, 
in this respect, has been modified or inter- 
national lawyers can find some interpre- 
tation of Articles 217-222 which will 
evade the plain meaning of the terms. 

Lincoin Hurtcuinson. 


Editor’s Note: — Chancellor Ramek of Austria 
has already made representations to the League 
of Nations upon the economic difficulties into 
which his country has been plunged, because 
of the tariff wall which exists between the states 
of the old Empire. In its issue of June 6, THE 
INDEPENDENT will publish an explanation of the 
Austrian situation by Dr. A. E. Zimmerman, 
Commissioner General of the League of Nations 
to Austria. 





A Reply to Bishop Brown 
Geneva, New York. 


To the Editor of Tut INDEPENDENT: 
Dear Sir, — 

I have read with interest Bishop 
Brown’s apologia in your issue of April 
25. He has thoroughly demolished his 
man of straw. That man of straw can 
never lift up his head again. But he has 
not demolished the Christian religion as 
Christians believe it. 

He says that when he was a child he 
used to think of God as a sort of exag- 
gerated man with a long white beard. If 
he read his Bible, even as a child, he 
must have read Christ’s sayings, “God is 
a Spirit” (John iv: 24) and “a spirit hath 
not flesh and bones” (Luke xxiv:39). 
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What sort of Christian nurture can he 
have had? 

We cannot understand just how dis- 
embodied and unembodied spirits com- 
municate with each other. That is 
something for us to learn in the next world. 
Because all our intercourse with others 
is through the medium of the senses, we 
have to use anthropomorphic terms in 
speaking of God. We say that God speaks, 
and God does, without finding it necessary 
to believe that God has a mouth or hands. 
But even that would be more credible 
than to believe that God is the vague 
abstraction that Bishop Brown makes 
Him out to be. 

The Bishop is sarcastic about the 
vision of Saint Stephen, who, in the hour of 
his death, looked up to heaven and said 
that he saw Jesus standing (as if about 
to come to the aid of His disciple) at the 
right hand of God. Perhaps the Bishop 
would have been better pleased if Stephen 
had said, “I have had a vision of God and 
Christ which I know has no objective 
reality because God is a spirit and has 
put on a material form so that my eyes 
could perceive Him, but the vision has 
been a great comfort to me, just thesame.” 

Bishop Brown’s belief would seem to 
be the same as that of Voltaire, who 
believed in God but in nothing else. But 
whereas Voltaire hated all forms of re- 
vealed religion and called the Church in 
which he was brought up the “infamous 
thing” which should be “crushed” 
(ecrasons l’infame), Bishop Brown pro- 
fesses to love the Church whose doc- 
trines he repudiates. Voltaire was the 


more honest man. 
A. P. Rose. 





Are Athletes Strong in 
Middle Life? 


Groton, Massachusetts. 


To the Editor of Tut INDEPENDENT: 
Dear Sir, — 

In Tue INDEPENDENT for May 2 is an 
unsigned article entitled “For Glory and 
an Athlete’s Heart” which seems to call 
for comment. Most of the photographs 
show athletes actively engaged in various 
forms of exercise: running, boxing, jump- 
ing, etc. The features of the men, as seen 
in the pictures, are naturally not in a state 
of placid composure. The anonymous au- 
thor of the accompanying article implies 
that athletes, as a class, are less healthy in 
middle and later life than the rest of man- 
kind, apparently basing his argument on 
the grimaces above referred to, for no sta- 
tistics are given, no authority is quoted. 
The last picture of the series shows two 
crews at the end of a hard race, and under 
it is this sentence: “The exhausted con- 
dition of the men in both boats is a broad 
indication of the reason few oarsmen are 
able to retain their health through middle 


life” (Italics mine). This sweeping state- 
ment and the implication running through 


| the article are so diametrically opposed to 


what I believe to be the facts, that I am 
writing to suggest that THE INDEPENDENT 
look up a few statistics and consult one or 
two recognized medical authorities on the 
subject. I believe that many of your read- 
ers would be interested in the results of 


such an investigation. 


Henry H. Ricwarps. 





Mr. Boyd’s Answer 
New York City. 


To the Editor of THE INDEPENDENT: 
Dear Sir, — 

I cannot discover where I said that a 
book exactly like “Mammonart” in 
every detail already exists. I pointed out: 
First, that its thesis was taken from Tol- 
stoy, and second, that none of the artists 
criticized emerges any more diminished by 
Mr. Sinclair than by Tolstoy. Mr. Sin- 
clair now says that he merely forgot what 
Tolstoy had said before him, but that he 
had no wish to misrepresent his Russian 
predecessor in this field. To my mind, 
“Mammonart” is Tolstoy minus Chris- 
tianity, and it is a pity Mr. Sinclair did 
not re-read him before selecting him for 
attack. As both attitudes leave the status 
of the artists unaffected, I have no in- 
terest in depriving either Mr. Sinclair 
or Tolstoy of whatever pride they had 
in their respective performances. Both 
amuse me, but Tolstoy amused me first 
. . . more than twenty-one years ago, to 
be precise! 

Ernest Boyp. 
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Suggestions for Classroom 
Study 
By Charles Swain Thomas 


Graduate School of Education, Harvard 
University 


Tue INDEPENDENT articles best suited for classroom 
study depend so much upon the character of the class 
that the teacher will be the best judge of the material to 
be chosen for more careful study. The Editor selects 
for comment those contributions that personally im- 
press bim as being appropriate for student discussion. 


Tue Most Dancerovus Jos 1n THE Wor _p, 1. 
From your own observations, rather than from the 
statistics presented in this article, would you have 
thought that being a child was the “most dangerous 
job in the world”? 2. Try to make a complete list of 
the various efforts in your own community to elimi- 
nate accidents. 3. If you can see ways in which organ- 
ized effort might accomplish more in this direction, 
present your views in written form — a letter to the 
mayor or some official group who should welcome 
constructive suggestions. 4. In some schools pupils 
have been appointed to act as traffic policemen. 
Would this be practical in your own school? 5. 
Through what methods have accidents in manufac- 
turing plants been reduced? Can you describe some 
particular safety device in some factory that you 
have visited? 6. In traveling on the street cars or on 
railway coaches have you noticed particular ways 
in which officials have attempted to reduce danger? 
7. Suggest specific ways in which coasting, during 
the winter months, could be freed from some of its 
present perils. 8. What do you regard as the most 
significant single idea in this article? Why? 


Tue Fipac. 1. After reading Mr. Cooper’s account 
of the Fidac you can see that the organization is 
different from anything else in the history of the 
world. In what ways can it best contribute to the 
welfare of the world? 2. From your knowledge of 
the present attitude of soldiers who fought in the 
World War, do you think their influence is most 
likely to be exerted for war or for peace? Why? 
3- From the standpoint of international welfare, 
can you formulate reasons why German and Aus- 
trian soldiers should be admitted to the Fidac? 
4. If you were a German or an Austrian soldier, 
what would be your reason for accepting an invita- 
tion to join the organization? 5. In what specific 
ways has the Fidac already exerted its influence in 
affairs of commerce and industry? 6. Explain the 
term “compulsory allocation.” 7. Comment on the 
attitude of the organization toward child labor, par- 
ticularly as it relates to the French orphans. 8. Why 
should the Fidac be so insistent against nations 
recognizing the Soviet Government of Russia? 
9. In what way may the Fidac prove instrumental 
in finally bringing the United States into the League 
of Nations? Is such action, as broadly outlined here, 
desirable? 


Tue Exatinc oF THE MEEK. 1. Express orally in 
your own words Mr. Brailsford’s contrast between 
the Oriental and the occidental view on the question 
of the meek inheriting the earth. 2. What is the 
essayist’s own answer to his question — What is the 
trend of our times? 3. What is meant by the “psy- 
chological influence” of Western domination of 
those in supposedly inferior positions? Illustrate 
fully. 4. Can you personally defend the practice of 
the American employers who are investing their 
capital abroad, where the labor of alien races can be 
more'easily exploited? 5. What has been the effect 
on British labor of such a practice by the English 
investors? 6. Does the British system of distribut- 
ing doles seem to you a defensible policy? 7. Would 
it meet with popular favor in America? 8. Ac- 
cording to the author, in what kind of labor are the 
meek already coming into their inheritance? Can 
you explain this? 9. What law of Congress was 
designed to correct an obvious trend? Can you jus- 
tify such a law; or would you argue that conditions 
should drift as natural economy directs? 10. Dis- 
cuss in connection with the general theme of the 
essay the exclusion measures which Congress has 
recently enacted into laws. 
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